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PREFACE 



TO 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



The sale of a large impression of The Geographical 

Word'Expositor in a few months^ together with the 

very favorable notices by the press and its reception by 

teachers and others, are, perhaps, the best proofs that 

such a book was much needed,^and that it has supplied 

a decided desideratum long acknowledged* In order, 

hoyirever, to make it even more subservient to the ends 

for which it was originally designed, it has been much 

extended, corrected, and improved, 

I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without 

offering my hearty thanks for the liberal encouragement 

and for the many su^estions I have received from an 

enlightened generation of teachers, as well as from others 

scarcely less interested in the great and noble work of 

education. It is, indeed, gratifying to be able to record 

that my efforts, although humble, have been duly 
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appreciated by a class of the community so fully com-* 
petent to pass an opinion upon the adaptability of the 
work to the end I had in yiew. 

My obligations to the following excellent works — 
among others — are many and great ; — Hughes's Out'- 
lines of Physical Geography ^ and also his Outlines of 
Scripture Geography and History; Milner's Universal 
Geography; Comweirs School Geography; Gibsons' 
Etymological Geography ; and Sullivan's Dictionary of 
Derivations; — -books wbieh, I need hardly say, should 
form part of the library of every person who has 
entrusted to him the important charge of the education 
of youth. 

In repl^ to many inquiries that have been made to 
me as to the best method of using this little work, I 
can only say that this must depend, in a grei^t mear 
sure, upon the ju^ment of the teacher. In some 
instances, as in that of pupil-teachers and the more 
advanced scholars of our elementary and other scbools, 
it is hoped that it may be used as a volume for the 
satchel; while, in others, I venture to suggest that it 
be used as a book of reference, when the explanation of 
any important name is sought. 

As my object has been the furnishing of a key^booh of 
geographical nomenclatures, rather than the exposition 
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of a number of names and tenns, I trust that teachers 
and others will consider that, unless some prescribed 
limit had been put upon the number of words explained, 
the werk might have been extended ad infinitum; and 
I therefore hope that this will be kept in view by 
those, who may be disappointed in searching for any 
particular name, should their search prove unsuccessful. 
In such cases, I believe the Appendices in this volume 
will be found valuable* 

A new feature in this edition is the pronunciation 
of the most difficult names and terms belonging to 
geosraphy. 

EDWIN ADAMS. 



M Samts* School, Sudbwy, 
Sept, 1856. 
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AAL^ORG, in Denmabk, := eel town ; a name derived 
from the immense numbers of eels found in its rivers. 

Aabgau (pronounced Ar'gow, as in the word now). A 
Swiss canton, so named from the river Aar, which runs 
through it> dividing it into two nearly equal parts. The 
German gau=a district, or country, 

[Great attention is paid to education in this province ; the state find- 
ing the necessary funds for the payment of professors,] 

Ab'atos was a small island in the river Nile, so called be- 
cause access was only allowed to it by the priests. Ahatos, 
Greek, = inaccessible. 

[Abundance of flax and papyrra was produced here ; and Abatos 
was farther remarkable as bein^ the spot at which the annual increase 
of the Nile was first perceived.] 

Ab'eecon''wat. a town situated at the mouth of the river 
Conway, in Wales ; aber meaning mouth, or, more pro- 
perly, the confluence of waters, whether it be of two 

. rivers, or of a river and a sea. Aher is replaced in 
Ireland by inver. In Scotland both forms occur. (See 
Aber in Appendix I.) 

Abercorn, means the town at the mouth of the Com, or 
Cornie, 

[It is remarkable as being the place where the wall of Antoninus 
iras conun«aced.] 
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Ab'ebdeen^^ Sometimes called New Aberdeen^ to distin- 
guish it from AberdoTiy or Old Aberdeen. The latter is 
situated at the confluences of the Don with the sea : the 
former is so called from its situation at the mouth of the 
Dee. 

[In New Aberdeen is the celebrated Marttehal College, which 
received its name from Earl Mariachal, Greorge Keith, who founded 
it in 1593. Old Aberdeen contains King's College^ found^ in 
1494.] 

Abergavenny (pron. Ab'ergen'^ny) stands at the mouth of 
the Gavenny, and is famous for the extensive iron-works 
in its vicinity. 

Ab^£Rxe"tht is a small town at the mouth of the Nethy^ in 
Scotland. 

[It was fometly the capital of a FIctish nation.] 

Ab'erteiv"t. The Welsh name of Cardigan, which is si- 
tuated at the mouth of the river Teivy. 

Abilene, in C<ele-Stria, received its name from its capital, 
AbUa. AbiUt, or Abel, in Hebrew, answers to the Greek 
Leucas, = white. 

Abrasion (pron. Abrazhun) is a term applied to the rubbing 
off of portions of the earth's crust ; as that occasioned by 
water constantly impinging against some solid body, as a 
rock, for instance. Glaciers very powerfully abrade. 
The word comes from tly Latin ab, = to, and rado, = to 
scrape, or shave. 

Ab'yssin'Ia. a name, given to a country of Africa by the 
Arabs, implying mixed people, because they supposed its 
inhabitants no^ to be of j9«<re Arab blood. The Abyssinians 
themselves call the country Ghez, or IHopia. 

Acamf'sis was applied to an impetuous river of Colchis, 
which flowed into the Pontus Euxinus. It is derived 
from the Greek a,= not, and hampis,^ winding. 

ACELDAJCA {pron. AsseVdSjna). J^ field on the exterior side 
of Jerusalem, signifying the field of blood. It was so 
called because it was purchased with the thirty pieces of 
silver for which our blessed Saviour was betrayed. 
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(Acts i. 19.) It was also caUed the PoUei^s Field, be- 
cause its earth was made into earthenware. The Fuller's 
Field was another deagnaticm by which it was known, 
which it obtained from the faet of the inhabitants hav- 
ing made use of it as a place in which to dry their 
clothes. 

ACHAiA. (pron. Akia) was the northern portion of the 
Peloponnesus, and was first known as JEgialiMy which 
referred to its maritime position. 

AcHiL Islands (pron. A^il). The name AchU was given 
these islands, which are on the western coast of Ibeland, 
on account of the great number of eagles that abound in 
them ; achil meaning eagle, 

AcHiLLEUM, in antiquity, was a town situated on the Cim- 
merian Bosporus (now the Straits of Cafia.), which con- 
tained a temple of Achilles. 

AcHOE, Valley op (pron. A'kor). A valley not far from 
Gilgal, in Canaan. It means tribulation, and was so called 
on account of the calamities that ensued from the theft 
of Achan, who was stoned in this valley. (Joshua vii. 
24—26.) 

Ac'ton, in Middlesex. It derives its name from the Anglo- 
Saxon ffc,=:an oak, and ton, (from tifnan,=^to enclose,)^ 
a town. 

Adrianoplb signifies the citi/ of Adrian ; frpm the Greek 
polis, = a city. It is a considerable commercial city of 
European Turkey. 

Ad'biat^^ic Sea (The) takes its name from Adria, a town 
in Italy. It is sometimes called the Gulf of Venice, from 
the town of Venice. 

Adven'tube Bay, in TAsa(ANL^ derived its designation 
from the name of the ship in which Captain Furneaux 
sailed. . 

MotMVU Mare (pron. ejee'am). The Grecian Archipelago, 
or the ^' Abchipelago " properly so called. Archipelago 
is a term, however, properly applied to the islands with 

B 2 
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which the sea is studded, rather than to the sea itselt. 
The origin of the word JEgcmmy which is very doubtfVil, 
is by some derived from a Greek word v^hxeh^ goats, the 
islands appearing, at a distance, like those animals. 
Others derive the word from JEgeus, father of Theseus ; 
and others, again, from JEga^ queen of the Amazons (a 
nation of female warriors), both of whom are fabled to 
have met with their death here. 

-^LANiT^icus Sinus. The name by which the easternmost 
of the two heads of the Eed Sea (then the Mare Ru- 
bium) was called^ from ^lana, a town that stood on its 
shores. 

^LiA. This name was applied to numerous cities of anti- 
quity^ after Adrian^ whose family name was JElius. 

jSIna'ria. Applied to a volcanic island at the entrance of 
the Bay of Naples, either from the number of its mines 
of copper, QT from the supposition that JEnea^s fleet 
landed here. 

Mbi/iiL, or -^OLis, in Asia Minor, received its appellation 
from the JEoUans, who settled here; or from £!liskah, the 
son of Javan, whose father was Japhet. 

^olIe, or JEoJj'Idm (The) Islands, seven in number, off 
the coast of Sicily, are said to have been thus designated 
after ^olus, the god of winds, who is fabled to have 
resided here. 

-Ethiopia. A large tract of country to the south of 
Egypt. The term JEtkiops was used by the Greeks to 
denote anything that had been rendered black by great 
heat We call the country Negro-land or Nigritia, and 
the people, negroesy for the same reason. Ethiopia is 
derived from the Greek aitko, = to hum, and ops, = the 
countenance. 

jEtolia was a name applied to a division of Greece, and 
was given to it because ^lolus (son of Endymion, a 
shepherd) settled here, after having forced the true pos- 
sessors of the country to abandon the place. 
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Ap'flttent. a term applied to one stream y^hich Jiows 

directly into another stream, from the Latin ad, = to, and 

JiuOy =. to flow. An affluent is not, in reality, identical 

with a TRIBUTARY, the former being the more specific 

term of the two. 

Afghanistan (pro«. AflTganistahn"). The name of a 
country in Asia, derived from the Persian word start, = 
country, thus meaning the country of the Afghans. 

[The Afghans claim to be descended from Saul, king of Israel.] 

Af'rica. a name originally restricted by the Romans to a 
small district around Carthage. It afterwards indicated 
the country also known as Libya, of which it had pre- 
viously only formed part. 

Agatch Deg'nis means the sea of trees, and is the local 
name given to a vast forest region in Asia Minor which 
consists of noble examples of the oak, beech, poplar, 
larch, ash, and elm, from which the Turkish navy is 
'recruited. The dimensions of this immense forest are 
120 miles by 40. 

Agridagh (pron, Ag'ridag). This word means finger 
mountain, and is applied, from its shape, to the greater of 
the two peaks of the '' Mountains of Ararat,'' as they are 
called in Scripture. It is still termed by the natives The 
mountain of Noah, and The mountain of the Ark, 

[The Turks, Armenians, and Persians — not perhaps erroneously — 
suppose that Agridagh is the peak on which the ark rested when the 
waters of the deluge retired. The highest point of Agridagh is 17,210 
feet above the lev^ of the sea.] 

Aguas Caltentbs (pron, Ag'wers CaliSn'tes) signifies hot 
springs, and is one of the principal towns in Mexico. 

[Aguas Calientes has a population of about 20,000 ; is an' exceed- 
ingly well-built town ; and has considerable commerce.] 

Agul'has. The most southerly cape of Afbioa, being 34'' 
45' south latitude. The word Agulhas = needles, 

Arr. A term in physical geography implying an islet, or 
small island, 
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A^LAKD. A duster of islands in the Bax^tig, near thd 
entrance of the Gulfs of Bothnia und Finland. It has 
same meaning with Zealand; yiz. seo'landy or water^ 
land. 

Al'bans, St., in Hertfordshire, takes its name from Si. 
AlbaTi, who, from having, at this place, been the^r^^ in 
England who was called to suffer for the truths is known 
as the British proto^martyr, 

[St Alban was beheaded in the persecation under Diocletian, in 
A.D. 803, for having^ concealed a preacher named An^phibelos, and 
for haying candidly avowed himseir a Christian. St. Albans hod pre- 
viously existed under the name of Vendamium or Vendam, and gave 
title to the celebrated Lord Bacon as Baron Vendam. It was also 
called WatHngeester h^ the Saxons^ because the Roman road termed 
Wading Street ran by it.] 

Al^bany (pron, Awlbany), A town of New York, capitu- 
lated to the English in 1664, who then gave to it the name 
of Albany from the Duke of York and Albany ^ its owner. 

Al'bIon. The first name by which Great Britain was 
known. The root appears to be the Greek alphos^^^ 
white, or it may possibly be derived from the Celtic 
beann, = a hill, or eminence, and may have been given^ 
in either case, with reference to the appearance of the 
white cliffs on the shore, which are of a bold and abrupt 
character. 

Al'exan"der (in Babylonia). A city on the banks of the 
Euphrates, named after its founder, Alexander the 
Great. 

[It has since been called Hira.] 

Al'exan'^dria (in Egypt). A city, and, in after times, the 
metropolis, of Egypt, built by Alexander, the Great B.a 
232. 

[Alexandria rose to eminence from two causes : — (1st) from the 
fact of the Ptolemies choosing it as their place of residence ; and 
(2nd.) because the merchants of the neighoouring Canopus, being 
compelled to remove there, made it a great emporium for merdian- 
discj 

Alemtejo {pri>n. Alemtay'zho). One of the provinces of 
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FoBTuaAL, the title of which was given in reference to 
its position. It implies that it is situated to the south of 
the TefOy or Tagus, 
Algaby'e. a Portuguese province mealiing the west^ from 
the- Arable el gkarbf s= the west 

[ Algarve is famons for its wines. ] 

Algiers (pron. Al'jeers). On the coast of Algeria. It 
derived its name (an altered form of Al- Jezirah, = ^Ae 
island) from an island in the harbour, but which is now 
a peninsula, having been connected with the mainland by 
a mole. 

[The city of Algiers has been very much improved by the French, 
to whom it has belonged since 1830. It was formerly noted for its 
pirates.] 

Algeria (pron, Aljee^rla), of which Algiers is the capital, 
is called by the Arabs Moghreb-el-ansat, or the middle 
west 

Al-Jezirah (pron. Al-jezee'ra) means the island, in allusion 
to the position of the district between the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates. By the Greeks it was denominated 
Mesopotamia (which see). 

' [The Romans always considered Al-Jezirah merely as a portion of 
Stbia.] 

Allahabad^ The chief town of the government of Agra, 
in HiNDOSTAN, derived from Allah^ = Gody and abad, = 
an abode, or dwelling. Its literal meaning is precisely 
that of Bethel with the Hebrews. 

[Allahabad is situated at the coiorLUENCB of the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna, and is reckoned pecnliarly holy by the Hindoos.] 

Alps. The root of this word appears to be the Greek 
alphos,r:i white ; whence the Latin albtis (see Albion). 
The term was, in the first place, given to any mountain of 
such elevation whose top was covered with snow ; but it 
afterwards became restricted to " Th^ Alps,** properly so 
called — the highest European range of mountains. Mont 
Blanc (French) ^ white mounttxin. Nevada{yL^^ in Spain, 
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see SiEBHA N&vada)= sn&wy, A high hill in the county 
of Mayo, in Ireland, is still called SUeve-Alp, or the 
high mountain. Sliebh, or Slieve, in Ireland, is equiva- 
lent to ben (see Ben Maodhui) in Scotland. 

Altai. A range of mountains in Asia, some of the summits 
of which are 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
These mountains are known by the Mongols under the 
name of AUa*un-oolay or the golden mountains, Altai is 
probably deduced from the Turkish a/, = the, and tagh (in 
Turkey dagh\=a mountain. • 

Al'torp. In Switzerland ; from the Anglo-Saxon a/,= 
oldi and thorpy^= a village. Compare our words Althorpe, 
Thorpe, &c. 

[ Altorf contains the statne of William Tell. ] 

Am'arapoo''ba. Once a large and important city, and for- 
merly th,e capital of the Birman empire in Asia ; but now 
a town of comparative insignificance. Amarapoora = 
town of immortality, 

Am'azon. The name of the largest river (except the Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri) in the world. The native Indians call 
it The Great River, It is said, by some, to have been 
named the Amazon from a tribe of warlike women found 
on its shores by its early discoverers, in reference to the 
ancient fable of the Amazons — female warriors who are 
repoi:ted to have managed the affairs of the state, and to 
have carried out the duties usually entrusted to men, 
while these latter were kept to the performance of 
the usual female employments* The Spaniards often call 
the river Amazon the Orellana, from Francis OreUana, 
the first European who sailed down it from Quito, in a.d. 
1639. The river has, however, in different places, 
different names. It is not unfrequently designated the 
Amazona from its mouth to the entrance of the Rio Negro ; 
thence to the Yavari it is known as the Solimoes ; and it 
is called the Maranon from the Yavari to the junction 
of the Tunguragua and the Ucayali,— the two head 
streams. 
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Ahe'rica was named after a FloreDtine, named Vespucius 

• AmericanuSy who, thoagh America was reallj discovered 
by Columbas, published the first account of it on his 
return to Europe, after having visited South America, in 
1499. The great merit is, of course, due to the celebrated 
Chnstopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, who sailed 
across the Atlantic in the service of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella (king and queen) of Spain. The first land that he 
and his crew (consisting of three almost worn-out vessels 

' and of 120 men) set their foot upon in America, 
they called San Salvador (one of the Bahama Islands), 
= St Saviour. America is frequently called the New 
Worlds because of its more recent discovery to Europeans 
and the other inhabitants of the " Old World.*' 

Amesburt, formerly written Ambersburt, is a market-toM;w 
in Wilts, which received its name from a British prince, 
Amhrosius Aurelius, who rebuilt the monastery after it had 
been destroyed by the Saxons. 

[The celebrated poet, AddiBon, was bom at Amesbury.] 

Amphip'olis. a large city in Thrace, now called Jenikevi^ 
from the Greek 6nnea,= nine, and hodoiy=z ways, because 
standing on a place where nine waysy or roads, met. Am' 
phipolis is derived from the Greek amphi, = bothy or sur- 
rounded, B.xid pplis,=: a city* 

[The possession of AmpbipoUs led to much contention between the 
Thracians and Athenians, and between these latter people and the 
Spaitans.] 

Ana. a contraction of the word anatomising; and is placed 
before branch, thus ana^branch. It implies that, after a 
branch has diverged from a river, it subsequently joins it 
again. Examples occur most frequently in low alluvial 
districts. They are very seldom navigable. Ana, Greek, 
= back, or again. 

An'aphe. The name of one of the Ctclades, which was 
derived from the Greek annphaino, because the Argo- 
nauts are said to have there seen the moon appear, 
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AiT^lsTASioP^'^Lis. Another designation for Dara, in Meso- 
potamia, given by the Romans in consequence of the for- 
tification built there bj them under AnasUmus, 

Anat5l1a. This, or Anadolh is the modem name of Asia 
Minor ; and signifies the easty being perfectly identical in 
meaning with the French word Levant. 

Anchorage is a term given to any place where vessels may 
anchor. 

[Sach places are generally denoted on maps by an anchor.] 

Anodes. The Andes Mountains, in South Amebica, are so 

called on account of their immense metalliferous wealth ; 

from the word anta, = copper and metal in general. 

[The celebrated Homboldt thinks that the total amount of gold and 
silver that these mountains yielded between the ^ears 1499 and 1803 
could not have been less than 1,248,340,625/. sterlmg. Volcanoes are 
very numerous in various portions of the range.] 

And'oveb, in ELakts, was called by the Saxons ^necfa/aran, 
because situated on the little river Ande, 

Ang'lesea signifies the island o£ the Angles or Englishy who 
became possessors of this island in the reign of Edward L» 
when he conquered Wales. The Anglo-Saxon ea, or cy, 
= an island or land near water. The root is by some, 
and not without a great degree of probability, supposed to 
be the Latin aqua, whence the French words eaux, 
OusE, &c. 

Angthll^'a, one of the Caribbee islands, derives its denomi- 
nation from its winding shape ; anguUla meaning snake 
island, 

Annap'olis. The chief town of Maryland, in the United 
States ; so named in honor of our Queen Anne, in whose 
reign it became an English possession. 

Antjeop'olis. a citt/ in Upper Egypt, named after Ant€Bus, 
who was governor of the possessions of Osiris (in 
Libya) and -Ethiopia, and whom Hercules destroyed. 

Antabgtig. From the two Greek words anH,^ opposite, axi3 
arktosy^a hear. 

Antilles (pron. Anteel'es or Antill'es). The Antilles are 
some of the largest of the West India Islands. The term 
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is probably derived from the words ante Has or forward 
Mands; and is, according to this etymology, an appropriate 
appellation, as these islands lie eastward^ and, consequently, 
in front, of many of the others. 

[Amonff the AntillM may be mentioned Porto Biqo» Haiti, Cuba, 
Jamaica, wl] 

Antiooh {pron, An'^tiok). A name applied to several cities 
built generally by some of the kings named Antiochtis.'^ 
(1.) The most important of all the Antiochs was Antioch 
in Syria, which stood on the left bank of the Orontes. It 
was built by Seleucus Nicanor, in honor of his father 
Antiockus. Antioch in Syria was considered the third 
city in the world for beauty and magnificence ; and was 
the birthplace of St. Luke and TheophilttS. Here, also, 
the disciples of our Saviour were "first called Christians." 
— (2.) Antioch in Pisidia was founded by a colony from 
Magnesia, under the auspices of Aniiochus, 

AxmB^ATKOk A town on the road from Jshusalem to 
CiSSABEA, which was so named by Herod, by whom it was 
rebuilt) in honor of his father Antipater, 

Aktip^odes Island. An idand near New Zealand, discovered, 
in the year 1800, by Captain Pendleton, and so named 
from being the neltrest known land to the antipodes 
of Gbeenwioh. It comes from the Greek anti^ss against, 
or opposite, and potu,^ afoot ; and is situated in 49^ 40' 
S. lat., and 177° 2Qr E. long. 

Ajr^TOKiNOP''oija. Anancientctf^ntuatedbetween the Tigris 
and EiTPHBATES, and named in honor of the emperor An- 
taninus by its founder, Caracalla. 

Ant^werp, in Belgium, is a Flemish word, signifying at the 
wharf, given in consequence of there having been, from 
the remotest antiquity, a wharf vX which to unload ships. 
[Its cathedral has tlie hig^hest tower in Eubopb.] 

Aob'n5s was a high rock in India, taken by Alexander the 
^ Great. It was so denominated by the Macedonians, 
because no bird could fiy over it. (See Avebnus.) 

B 6 
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Afamia, in Phrtgia, a city erected by Antiochus Soter in 
honor of his mother, Apama. He built it on the site of 
the ancient CiboiuSy which was so called from the Greek 
kibdtds,=ian arky chesty or coffer ; it having been the 
great market for those who monopolised the trade between 
Greece and Italy and Asia Minor. — There were two 
other cities named Apamia ; one in BiTHinoA, and the 
other in Syria, each having been thus designated after 
the names of the wives of the founders -*Prusias and 
Seleucus Nicator respectively. 

Ap ENNiNEs (The), which run down Italy from the Alps, 
probably derive their name from the Celtic alp (see Alpjs), 
and that from the Greek alphosy and jpen, from the Celtic 
beantiy = a hilly or promontory, 

Ap'onxts, in antiquity, the name of a fountain and village in 
Italy, near Fatavium (now Padua). The water of this 
fountain was famous for its healing properties ; hence the 
name, which is derived from the Greeks, =s noty BJid ponos, 
= pain, 

Ap^pii Forum means iheforumy or market-place, of Appius 
ClauditiSy by whom it was built. It was distant about 
fifty miles from Rome. 

Apulia. In ancient Italy. It derived its name from ApuluSy 
a former king of the country ; and was famous for its 
wool. In more remote times, this, with some other dis- 
tricts, was known by the name of Iapygia. Apulia is 
now called Puglia, which evidently bears traces of its an- 
cient name. 

A'RABAH=the westy and was the denomination of the west' 
emmost of the two divisions into which Arabia was first 
apportioned. The name of the other portion was equally 
appropriate^ as it was applied to the easternmost division, 
called Kedemy =;= the east. 

Arabia. The word Arahy in Hebrew, implies to mixy or 
mingle, and was given to the inhabitants of the country 
called after them Arabiay because they were a mixed 
people, consisting of Amalekites, Ishmaelites, Madianites, 
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' and Casfaites. Arabia is the Cu&h of the Bible, which^ 
in our translation, is rendered Ethiopia: this mast, 
however, be taken as the Asiatic, and not as the African, 
.^Sthiopia. The peninsula of Arabia is (according to 
Ptolemy and most later writers) physioaUy divided into 
three parts : — (1.) Arabia Petrea, (2.) Arabia Deserta, and 
(3.) Arabia Felix. Their general position and character- 
istics may be thus briefly stated :— 

Division. Position. 



TBEA 



^b?a V^ \ Contiguous to Egypt I 



and SraiA. 



(2,) Ara- 
bia De- 

fiEETA. 



Bounded by Arabia 
Petrea, Judaea, and 
Stbiaou the west; 
Arabia Felix on 
the south; Chaldaea 
and Babylonia on 
the east ; and by 
the EUPHRATES on 
the north. 



Characteristic, whence arose its specific 
appellation; with remarks. 

' Its soil is unfruitful and rocky. Al- 
though, occasionally, small fertile 
and cultivated spots may be found, 
which " afford delightful retreats 
from the immense deserts that 
surround them." Pbtba was its 
capital 

The name is characteristic of the 
region to which it is applied, which, 
according to Dr. Shaw, is a lone- 
some desolate desert^ not otherwise 
diversified than by plains covered 
with sands, and by mountains 
made up of naked rocks and pre- 
cipices. Its chief city was Palmtba 
— the Hebrew Taamor, 



I 



(3.) Ara- 
bia Fe- 



lix. 



Bounded on the north 
by Arabia Deserta 
and Arabia Petrea, 
and on the remain- 
\ ing three sides by* 
the Bed Sea, the 
Indian Ocean, and 
the Persian Gulf. 



This division of Arabia received its 
appellation from its great fertility, 
valuable productions, and rich 
perfumes, the latter of which were 
procured and imported into this 
division of Arabia from Inbia. 
The inhabitants of the surrounding 
nations very erroneously supposed 
that these spices were productions^ 
of this region ; and, although, in 
this sense of the term, ^ra^za Felix, 
which s= Arabia the Happy, is a 
questionable title, there can be no 
doubt that, from the gold and other 
valuables that it yielded, the de- 
signation is far from being an in- 
appropriate one. It is now occupied 
by the political divisions of Yemen. 
Hedjaz, Tehama, Nedsjed, and 
- Yumana ; and its chief cities were 
Aden (now belonging to the 
British), and Musa (now Mocha). 
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A'bal Sea. A lake in Asia, signifying the tea of islands. 
^ It owes its name to the nataral process by which the 
land gains upon the water." — MUnerJ* 

A^BAM. A name sometimes applied to the vast district ex- 
tending from Asia Minor and Fali^stike to the river 
TiGBis ; but at other times restricted to Stria. It im- 
plies, however, that the country thus designated was first 
peopled by the posterity of Aratn^ the fifth son of Shem* 
(See Mesopotamia.) 

Arcadia was one of the six divisions of the Peloponnesus, 
and was so named from Areas (a descendant of Pelasgus), 
who taught the people the art of weaving, as also that of 
baking bread. It was previously called Dbtmotis. 

Archipelago {pron. Ar^kipel^ago). A term applied to 
the islands in the ^gean Sea ; and derived from the 
Greek archos^ = chiefs and pelagos, =z sea. It was thus 
named by the Greeks. From this the term has passed to 
any group of islands; as the *^ Eastern Archipel^o,*' &c. 

Arctic (pron* Ark'tik) is derived from the Greek arktos^^ 
a bear. 

A'reop"agus. From two Greek words signifying the Hill 
of MarSy which was a small eminence standing in the 
heart of the city of Athens, so named, perhaps, from 
MarSy who is reported to have been here tried for the 
murder of a son of Neptune. The Hill of Mars contained 
the chief court of judicature, from which circumstance 
its members were termed Areopoffitce. (See Acts xvii. 19.) 

Argentine Republic (pron. Arjen'tln RSpiiblik). An- 
other name for the states of La Plata (which see). Tho 
word Argentine has the same meaning with La PlatOy 
it being from the Latin argentumy = silver. 

Arginus^. a name given, in antiquity, to three small 
islands to the south of Lesbos. It was derived from its 
white argillaceous soil. 

* Universal Geography, by the Bev. Thomas Milner. (London: 
Seligious Tract Society.) 
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Abc^lIous SfsnjB. A golf of the Peloponnesus, now 

known as the Golf of Nauplia. The former appellation 

obtained from the indentation of coast-line extending into 

the heart of Aaootis. 
Aboolis. a country of the Peix>ponn£SUS, to the east of 

Abcadia, which obtained its name from its chief city, 

Argos. 
Abimathjea. Probably the same place with Rama^ or 

RamathOy which means height It stood between Joppa 

and Lydda. 

[Arimathiea was, it will probably be remembered, the place where 
Joseph, who begged the body of oar Lord, resided.] 

Abm (An) of the sea is a narrow indentation of the coast- 
line which admits the sea. 

Armaged^don (the g hard). Referred to in Ber. zvi. 16., and 
by some is thonght to mean Mount Megiddo^ situated at 
the foot of Mount Carmel. 

AbmohIca was originally applied, strictly speaking, to all 
those parts of Graul lying along the ocean. The name after- 
wards, however, became more restricted in its applicatiom 
implying then — yiz., prior to the time of Julius Caesa^ 
— that part of the coast only extending from the Ptbbnees 
to the Garumna (now the Garonne). Armorica comes 
from the Celtic ar^ = «pon, and motr, =2 the sea, 

Ab'han. An island in Scotland, the ancient name of which 
was Arrinn, or the island of mountains. 

AB^BANUOBE^^ The largest of three islands at the entrance to 
the Bay of (Sulway, on the western coast of Ibxland. It 
is from more which =: big, in allusion to its being the 
largest of the islands of which it forms one. 

Absin^o£. a city of ancient Egypt, named after Arsinoe\ 
sister and queen of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The people of 
Arsinoe paid such yeneration to crocodiles^ that this fact 
acquired for the city the name of Crocodilopolis. 

Abtax'ata, an ancient city of Armenia, received its appel 
lation from ArtaxiaSy one of the kings of Armenia. After 
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having been burnt, it was rebuilt by Tiridated, by whom 
it was named Neronea^ after the Emperor Nero, 

Ab'undel. a town in Sussex, containing a beautiful castle, 
a mile in circumference. Its denomination refers to its 
situation in the del^ dctUy or vale of the Arun^ on which, 
river the town stands. Del comes from the Danish dal^ 
or the German thai, both of which = a vale or valley, 

AsH^BY D£ LA ZoucH (/TTOft. zook, or Koosh, like oo in stoop)> 
a market-town in Leiosst£SSHIBE» from the family of 
Zouches, who were formerly lords of the place, and had a 
castle here. 

[James I., with his whole court, was entertained at this castle by the 
Earl of Huntingdon. ] 

Ash'ford, in Kent, took its name from the little river £sh, 
on which it stood ; and has not unfrequently been called 
JSshfard, = the ford (&om the A.-S.ybra«, = to go) across 
the £sh, 

Assyria, sometimes called Asskur, receiyed its name from 
Asshur, the progenitor of the Assyrians, and the second 
son of Shem. 

AsTRABAD^ signifies the (abad or) abode or dwelling on the 
Aster, = the river (in Persia) on which it stands. 

Athbie'is. a town on the eastern arm of the Nile. Athribis 
came from two Greek words signifying the heart of fkpear, 
because the Delta was compared, by the ancients, in 
shape to that fruit. 

At^las. The name applied to the range of heights extending 
from the shores of the Atlantic on the west to Gape Bon 
on the east. It is said, by the ancient poets, to have de- 
rived its appellation from Adas, one of the Titans, and a 
wealthy king of Mauritania (now Morocco), who was 
compelled by Jupiter to support the heavens on his 
shoulders. 

Atlan'tic OoEAi^ (T^^) ^^ so named from its proximity to 
the Atlas Mountains. 

Atolls. The Indian name for Lagoon Islands -— those erec- 
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. tionsof the zoophyted so. constantly seen in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. They are circular reefs of coral forma- 
tion emerging from the ocean and enclosing a lagoon. 

Attalxa. a seaport town of Famphylia, in Asia Minor, 
founded by Aftaius, one of the kings of Pergam os. 

AttIga. The most celebrated division of ancient Greece. 
Attica has had two important etymologies advanced for 
its explanation : (1.) some affirm that it comes from AtthiSy 
daughter of Cranaus, one of the first kings of Attica : (2.) 
and others say that it was so called in allusion to its ma- 
rUime position. Prior to its receiving this name, Attica 
was called Mopsopia from MopsuSy one of its kings. It 
was also known as Cecrdpia, that is, the kingdom of 
Cecrops, who was another of its early kings. 

Aurung^'abad^^ The name of a province and a city of the 

Degcan, in HiNDOSTAN. Aurungabcui =itlie abctd, or abode^ 

of the Mogul emperor, Aurungzebe. It was his favourite 

residence, and his palace still remains. 

[The proyince of Aurnngabad contains many remarkable antiquities, 
suck as tlie temples and caves of Elephanta, &c.] 

Aus'tral uplands (The) received their name from their po- 
sition to the south of the Society Islands^ in the Pacific. 

Australia = the southern land, from the Latin australisy 

=. south. Australasia, or Southern Asia, is a term of larger 

. signification, as it includes not only Australia, but also the 

numerous islands scattered about the Pacific and Indian 

Oceans to the south of Asia, 

Australia Felix. A part of Australia, which is reckoned 
to be one of the most fertile districts in that island. It 
. means Australia the Happy, 

[It is not tmfrequently called Port Philip ; but this hai^ properly 
speaking, a more limited application.] 

Aus'tria is, in Grcrman, called Oesterrekh, or the eastern 
kingdom, and was so entitled in reference to the Em- 
peror Charlemagne's dominions, of which Austria occupied 
the easternmost portion. 
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AvALAKOHE (pron. Ay'al6ng8h). The descent of vast 
masses of snow down the sides of mountains, &o. Ava- 
lanches are called lavangesy also from the French. In 
NOBWAt they are denominated snee-fand. They areeitlier 
(1.) drift, (2.) sliding, (8.) creeping, or (4.) ice avalanches* 
The word avalanche, comes ^^from the French avaler, 
which properly means to go (a) io the vale or valley ; 
and hence to descend, as amonter (now monter) originally 
meant to go up a mountain ; and hence, to mount or ascend. 
The root is the Latin ad, = to, and vallis, = a valley .^^-^ 
SuUivan,* 

AvENTiNus was one of the seven hills on which Rome stood. 
It was so called either (1.) from the birds (or aves) that 
frequented it ; (2.) from Aventinus, a king of Alba ; or 
(3.) from Hercules' son, who was so called. 

AvEB^NUS. A lake of Campania, also known as Avemei, and 
Aomos. It is said to have obtained its name from the 
extreme unwholesomenesa of its waters, the exhalations 
of which proved fatal to birds flying over them. The word 
is derived from the Greek a, = not, and ornis, = a bird. 
Its modem name is Logo d*Avemo, All stagnant lakes, 
the waters of which prove offensive, have from this been 
termed Avemu 

A'voN. A name given to various rivers in Great Bbttain. 
It is a Celtic word, signifying water or a river ; and this 
explains why we have so many streams thus named. In 
England and Scotland there are no fewer than nine 
rivers of this appellation, being distinguished from each 
other, however, by some specific term. For instance, 
that on which Bristol stands is called the Bristol Avon ; 
similarly, the Avon which runs by Salisbury is distin- 
guished as the Salisbury Avon ; and so on. 

Ax'^BBiDGE takes its denomination from its bridge across the 
Axe, in Somebsbtshibb. 



• dictionary of Derioations, (London: Longman & Co.) 
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AxMiKSTEB. AtowninD£yoKSHiBS,ontheriver^A7«. It de- 
rived the latter part of its name from the minster or tnonas^ 
tertfy built by Athelatan, which he is said to have erected 
for seven priests to pray for those killed in his army, 
when he totally routed the Danes in an adjoining field, 
still called the Kin^s Field, 

[The river Axe mentioned here is qoite diitinct from that on which 
A£brid6E standi. This latter may be distixigaished as the Somertetf 
and the former as the Dorset and Devonshire, Axe.] 

Ax'holme, Isle of. From the Anglo- Saxon holmy = a rivers 
island; — a very appropriate name for the district to 
which it is applied. The Isle of Axholme is a tract of 
land situated in Lingolnshibe, surrounded by the waters 
of the Trent, the ancient course of the Ouse, and the 
adjacent streams : hence its name. 

Ayb. a town in Scotland, on the river Ai/r, 

FTwo miles to the south of Ayr is the cottage in which the poet, 
BoDert Bums, was bom.] 

Ay'ton is the name of a parish standing on the little river 
Et/e, which enters the German Ocean. 

Az'erbi"jak. One of the divisions of Pebsia, tneaning the 
land or country of fire^ in allusion, most likely, to its 
having been the seat of the^re worshippers. 

AzoBES (pron, azaws'). These are a cluster of nine islands 
in the Atlantic Ocean, discovered by Vandenberg, a 
merchant, in 1439. They were named the Azores by 
their early explorers, because they abounded in hawks ; 
agor being the Portuguese word for hawk, 

[These islands are said to be wholly exempt from any poisonous 
ammal or reptile.] 

B. 

BAB'-£L-MAN"0EB. ThestraitsattheentranoeoftheBed 
Sea, so called in consequence of the numerous maritime 
misfortunes that took place here in former times. Bab'el- 
Mandeb=the gate of tears, or the gate of death. 

[These straits are only fourteen miles across.] 
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Baden. A town (whioh • gives name to the grand duchy) 
of Lower Austbia, famous for its hot baths. It is ver j 
much resorted to by the nobility and others on account of 
these mineral springs, the chief of which rises to a tem- 
perature of 153^° Fahrenheit. Baden comes from the 
German bad, = a bath^ and answers to our Bath, in 

SOMESSETSHIBE. 

Baf'fin*s Bat, in North America, received its name from 
its discoverer, William Baffin, an Englishman, who first 
entered it in 1616. 

Baha'ri. Another name for Lower Egypt, or that part of 
Egypt bordering on the sea ; Bahari meaning the mari- 
time province, from the Arabic bahr,=zthe sea. 

Bahia. The name of one of the maritime provinces of 
Brazil, and also of one' of its chief cities. In size, the town 
of Bahia ranks next to the capital, Rio Janeiro. Its 
name in full is Cidade de San Salvador da Bahia de todos 
OS Santos, which signifies the City of the Holy Saviour of 
the Bay of All Saints, 

[Bahia is one of the oldest towns of Brazil, having been founded 
in 1649.] . 

Bahr'^-ei^Az^'rek signifies the blue river, and is the name 
of one of the sources of the Nile. The other source, — 
the Bahr-el'Abiad — the true river, signifies the white 
river, owing its name to the circumstance of its having a 
great deal of clayey soil to traverse, which imparts to it a 
white appearance. 

Bahr-Lut (pron. Bah-Loo', — the a like that in far), the 
Arabic name for the Dead Sea, signifies the Sea ofLoL 

Baijs (profi, Bi^ee) was a city of the ancient Campania, 
fainous for its delightful situation, and for its baths. It 
was so designated after Bains, who built it, and who was 
one of the companions of Ulysses. It was the Bath, or 
rather the Brighton, of the Romans, the most distin- 
guished of whom resided near it. 

BaIeal {pron. Bi'kel). An important lake in Siberia, abound- 
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ing in fish. Its waters are exceedingly clear. Baikal ss 
the rich lake, from bal, = rtcA, and kaly = lake, 

iBAiA Ghaut (pron. Bahla Gort) = above the passes, or 
central table-land, in Hindostan. Ghaut, another form 
of our word gate (with which it is cognate), and of the 
Sanscrit gati, signifies a way or pass, 

Baleab'ic Isles. Some islands in the Meditebranean 
Sea in the possession of Spain, the principal of which are 
Majorca, Minobca, and Ivi9a. The word Balearic is 
derived from the Greek ballein, = to throw, because, in 
addition to their being great pirates, the ihhabitants of the 
islands were reckoned famous for their skill as archers and 
sUngers. The Baleares were also designated Gymnesi€B, 
from the Greek gumnos, = naked; as the people went 
about in a state of ntiditi/ in the summer months. 

Baltic (pron, Bawl'tik). This sea probably took its name 
from Baltia, a name bj which Scandinavia was not un- 
frequentlj known to the ancients. The Germans call it 
the Ost or Bast Sea. 

Bal'txmore. Chie of the chief cities of Martland, so named 
after Lord Baltimore, who founded Maryland, and ob- 
tained a grant of this district from Charles L 
[Its harbour is one of the finest in Aiiebiga.] 

Ban'don. a town in the county of Cork, in Ibeland, stand- 
ing on the river Bandon :^ hence its name. 

[Formerly it had very large manufactorea of woollens; bat these 
have of late considerably fallen off.] 

Ba^ni-£L-dunieh. The native name for the table-land of 
Pamir, in Asia ; meaning the roof of the world. 

[Its height is 15,000 fieet] 

Bank is the appellation applied to the confines of a river, in 
the same way that " shore " implies the coast-line of the 
sea. The two banks of a river are called right and left as 
they would be to a person descending from its source to 
its mouth. When applied to such as a heap of any de- 
posit collected under water, the word bank has another 
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signification : we saj, for example, sand-bank, mud-bank, 
&c., as the case may be. 

Bab. By a bar is meant a collection of mud, gravel, &c., 
in the form of a bank, or banks, at the mouths of rivers, 
or in channels of any kind. Bars are generally to be 
met with at the embouchures of rivers \ some being per- 
manent, some shifting ; while some may at any time be 
passed, and others only at high -water. 

Bab'baby, in Africa. So called by the Bomans, who con- 
sidered the Berbers (a name they then applied to almost 
the whole of. the countries along the northern coast of 
Africa) a rude and uncivilised people. The Latin bar^ 
bartis = rude or savage. 

[The ivord barber comes from the Latin barbOf s a beard, A harber 
is one whose occupation it is to shave the beard, and thus to make a 
man appear a little less like a barbarian,'] 

Babdset (j>ron, Bard'z!) is an island off the western ex- 
tremity of Caernarvonshire, meaning the island of bards, 
who greatly resorted to it. It comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon ey, = an island. 

Barn'staple. a borough and market-town in Devonshire, 
on the river Taw. It is said to have derived its name 
from bar, = the mouth of a river, and staple, = trade or 
commerce, 

[Its haven has of late years been so neglected, that it has long 
since become shallow, and much of the tr»le has been removed to 
Bideford.] 

Bar'row Strait, in North America. It was discovered by 
Baffin, an Englishman, in 1616 ; but its name was given 
to it, in honor of Sir John Barrow, by Captain Percy, 
who made a visit to it in 1819. 

Barrier He£;fs are coral constructions, extending in a 
straight direction in front of the shores of large masses 
of land. The " Great Barrier B«ef," which skirts the 
north-east shore of Australia for more than twelve 
^hundred miles, is the longest coral formation in the 
world. (See Beefs.) 
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BjlSIK. Bj a basin is implied a collection of concare por- 
tions of the earth's surface called the beds of rivers, the 
waters of all of which fall into one common receptacle, 
whether it be another river, a lake, or an inland sea. 
Basin is derived from the French bassin, which means 
a basin, or bowL The boundary between different basins 
or systems of rivers, is termed a watershed. When 
the common receptacle of a number of rivers is another 
fiver, that portion of country drained by this system of 
rivers is called a fluvial basin ; from the Latin fluvium, 
z=a river. Basins are also lacustrine ; continental ; ma- 
ritime ; and mediterranean. 

Bass's Straits. The channel, forty leagues across, between 
Van Diehen's Land and Australia ; which received its 
name from Surgeon Bass, a navigator, who, in 1498, as- 
certained its existence as a strait. 

Bath is one of the most magnificent cities in the kingdom, 
and received its name from its warm baths, for the benefit 
derived from which it is very much resorted to. The 
Eoman name of Bath was AgutB Solis, or the waters of 
the sun* By the Britons it was called Caeryn Enniant and 
Caer Baden; and by the Saxons Ackmanchester, 

[The waters are fabled to have been discovered by Bladud* son of 
Lnd, who was king of Britain in 890 b.c. ; but the citv baths were 
not, in reality, known until the arrival in BsixAizt of the* Romans.] 

Battle. A town in Sussex. It obtained its name from a 

great battle which took place here between Harold the 

Saxon and William the Norman, in a.d. 1066. Its former 

appellation was Epiton. 

[To commemorate this fiunous batUe, William, now called the Con- 
queror, built BatUe Abbey,'} 

Bat. a term often used synonymously with gulf : a dis« 
tinction should, however, be observed, as the former 
implies an indentation of coast-line more of a semi- 
circular form than does a gulf; the sea in a bay is, more- 
over, generally speaking, shallower than in a gulf. 

Bbagh is a word^ synonymous with strand, that is applied 
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to anj portion of coast alternately covered and un- 
enveloped by the sea. A beach is, according to the 
nature of its composition, sandy, muddy^ &c. 

Bec-du-Raz (pron. Bek'-doo-Raz'', — ^the a like that in far). 
A cape in Brittany — a province in the north-west of 
France — meaning the beak, or point of Raz. 

Bed. The bed of a river is that part of it which contains 
the stream; while that of a lake is that portion of the 
concave surface of the land which is included by the edge 
or margin of the water. 

Bedford. Formerly written Bedicanford; from the Anglo- 
Saxon bedician,=z to fortify, axid ford, from faran,= to go. 
It thus signifies the ford, situated in proximity to the 
fortress^ 

Bedford Level. A fen-country around and adjoining the 
Wash, comprising 400,000 acres, so called from the cir- 
cumstance of William^ Earl of Bedford (m the time of 
Charles I.), having formed a company for the purpose of 
promoting its drainage. 

[The drainage was first effected by means of windmills, a practice 
which originated in Holt^nd. By this means the water was raised 
into artificial channels, and thus carried off to the sea. This plan is 
now superseded by the employment of steam-engines, and goes on under 
a corporation appointed by government] 

Beer'sheba. a town in the extreme south of Palestine, 
where Abimelech, king of Gerar, and Abraham, made a 
treaty, which they, at this place, confirmed by an oath ; 
hence its name, which = the well of the oath, (Gen. xxi. 
31, 32.) Its modern appellation, but slightly altered from 
the original in orthography, has precisely the same sig- 
nification, namely, Bir-es-Seba; Bir, Arabic, meaning 
a well, 

[The position of Beersheba, being at the southern extremity of 
the country, gave rise to the Scriptural expression " from Dan to 
Beersheba,'' — a phrase which implied the whole length of Pales- 
tine.} 

Belad-el-Jerid signifies the land of dates, and is applied 
to a tract of country in Northern Africa,^ which, were it 
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not for the date-palms which protect it from the excessive 
heat of the sun, besides being exposed, as it is, to thu 
hot soathern winds, would be a desert. 

Beled-el-Soudan is the name, in full, of Soudan^ or Ni- 
' GRiTiA, in Africa. It means, like Nigritia, the land 

. or country of Negroes, 

Belgium (pron, Berjiim). A name obtained from the 

. ancient inhabitants of the country, who were called Belgce, 
B7 the Romans it was termed Gallica Belgica, The 
Belgae were one of three nations into which Caesar di- 
vided the inhabitants of Gaul, or France :Jience its 
name as Gallica Belgica, 

Belleisle (pron. Bell'eel"). An island off the coast of 
Brittant, implying the beautiful island. It contains 
some fertile plains and beautiful scenery. 

Beloochistan {pron. Bel^ootshistahn"), in Asia, signifies 
the land or country of the Beloochees. 

Belt. A term metaphorically bestowed upon long and com- 
paratively narrow slips of land that have features peculiar 

. to themselves. The Greek word zone (from zone)^ which 
5= a belt, is often similarly applied. We say, for example^ 
« a ie/^ of hills," &c. 

Bend is a term given to that part of a river which sud- 
denly changes its course or direction: as the Loire, at 
Orleans ; and the Danube, at Waitzen. The most re- 
markable bend in* the world is that of the Mississippi- 
Missouri, at a portion of which, called the "Great 
Bend," after a course of about thirty miles, the river 
comes within a little more than a mile of itself again. 
Bend is often replaced by Elbow. 

Ben Magdhui (pron, Makdwee') = black-swine mountain, 
ben meaning mountain, from the Celtic beann. Ben Avon 
= the river-mountain (the Avon, a tributary of the Spey, 
in Scotland, having its source in this mountain) : Ben 
More := the great mountain ; mor meaning great: Ben 
Lomond '=: the ' bare mountain ; lorn signifying bare, or 

C 
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naked : Ben Dearg ss the red mountain ; from dearg^ 
which = red, &c. (See the word Pennigent.) 

Berg. Derived from the Anglo-Saxon beorgy^a hiU, or 
more properly, a fortified hilL Its signification has, how- 
ever, been limited by some, who have applied it to the 
higher portions of existing or former watercourses, lakes, 
&c. When berg is met with in the composition of topo* 
graphical names, it implies that these towns were built 
wholly, or, at least, in part, on a hill or eminence, or in 
the immediate vicinity of such. 

Berk'let is the name of a market-town in Somersetshire ; 
from berk, = a beach, and leag, or ley, = afield, or tnea* 
dow* 

Berk^shirs should be written Barkshire, or, at least, pro- 
nounced so, because it is a contraction of bare-oak- 
shire ; or the shire, or county, in part of which (viz., 
Windsor Forest) meetings were formerly held at a bare 
or polled oak. 

Bermudas (The) area cluster of islands — between three 
and four hundred in number — in the Atlantic Ocbax» 
named, in 1552, after their discoverer Jtum Bermudez, a 
Spaniard. Another name by which they are known is 
Sommer^ Islands, from the circumstance of Sir G. Som* 
mers having been shipwrecked here in 1609. 

[They have, since the latter date, belonged to the British crown.] 

• 

Berwick- (pron, Ber'rick) on-Tweed. Two important 
etymologies have been advanced for the explanation of 
Berwick. One is that which deduces it to Aberwick, or 
the town at the mouth of the river Tweed ; aber signifying 
a mouth, and wic (from the Latin victis),=z a dweWngm 
Boswell supposes it, and perhaps correctly, to mean the 
tovm (or wic) of the Bemicians, the ancient inhabitants of 
that part of Northumbria. Its full title was Bemieiorum 
Vicus. 

Ber't Tus, now called Beirout, is one of the oldest towns of 
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the Phoenicians^ in Fhcenicia* It came from the prefix 
beer (as in Beebshbba), = a weH and was applied to it 
from the great number of its wells, or springs. 
BethIb'^aka. a small village beyond the Jordan, meaning 
the house ofpassagcy situated near the common ford of 
that riyer. 

[Hero John baptized.— Jolrn i 28.] 

Beth'any means the house of song, or affliction. There were 
two places in the Holy Land of this name : one situated 
at the foot of the Mount of Olives, and about fifteen 
furlongs to the east of Jebtjsalem ; and the other, a small 
village on the east of the Jordan, supposed by some 
critics to be the same with Bethabara. 

[At the former of these Martha and Mary dwelt ; as also did Simon 
the Leper, at whose house our Saviour was anointed. It was from near 
this place, too, that Christ ascended into heaven.] 

Beth'el, The literal meaning of Bethel is home of God. 
This name it received from Jacob, who had the vision of 
the ladder here on his journey from Beersheba to 
Haran. He so named it in commemoration of this vision. 
Jeroboam placed in it one of the golden calves (the other 
being set up at Dan) ; hence, the prophet Hosea changed 
its designation to that of Bethaven, = the house of idols. 
(Hosea, x. 5.) 

Bethes'da (The Pool of) = the celebrated pool standing 
near the market-place of Jerusalem. Bethesda = the 
home of mercy ; and it probably received this epithet from 
the miraculous cures manifested by God to persons 
afflicted with diseases, (See John v. 4.) 

Beth'lbhem. The house of bread ; from bethy = house, 
and lehem,i= of bread There were two cities in Pales- 
tins called by this name ; and, in order to distinguish 
the one from the other in Zebulon, one — the most im- 
portant of the two — was denominated *' Bethlehem 
£phratah,'' which was situated about six miles to the 
south of Jerusalem, and renowned as the birthplace of 

c 2 
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our LoBD and Sayioub J&sus Christ. In St Matthew 
this latter one is spoken of as *^ Bethlehem of Judsea ; " 
andy in St. Luke, as the ** City of David," because David 
was bom here. 

Bethphage (pron. [with the ^ hard] Beth'f&gee) implies 
the house offigsy from that fruit having beencultivated in 
its neighbourhood. It was situated about the foot of the 
Mount op Olives. 

Bethsaida (pron. Bethslda) is the name, which = the house 
of fruit, of two towns of Palestine, on either side 
the Lake of Tiberias. Both were subsequently enlarged 
and beautified by Philip the tetrarch, who named them 
Julia and Julius, in honor of the daughter of, and 
the emperor, Augustus, respectively. 

Bi'f<trRCA''TiOK is derived from the Latin 6t,=/wo, BXidfurca, 
=afork. The bifurcation of a river is where it diverges 
into two distinct branched like B,/ork, A ^rtfurcation very 
rarely occurs. 

Bight (pron. Bite). A term exactly synon3rmous with bay, 
of which it is, in fact, merely another form. '' Bights " 
are met with on the coast of Africa. 

Bil'edul"gerid. a country of Northern Africa, extremely 
hot and unhealthy, signifying the land or region of 
locusts. 

BiB^BONGHAM is the principal hardware manufacturing town 
in England, and the capital of Warwickshibe. It is 
probably but an altered forjn of Bermicham, the ancient 
appellation of the town, so called from a family of that 
name who possessed the manor. 

Black Forest. In Baden, in Germany, so called from 
its appearance. The Germans themselves call it Schwartz 
JVald (the two i^*s being sounded like f , thud Shvauts 
Vawlt). 

[It is principally famous as containing the 'source of the DaldubliB.] 
Blag'^odat is ^he name of a remarkable mountain in Russia, 
which has two naked rugged peaks consisting wholly 
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' of magnetic iron ore.' In the Buss language, Blagodat =s 
blessing, 

Blanc', Mont (pron. Mong Blawng^ in the Alps, = the 
white mountain; the French word blanc meaning 
white. Its summit is covered with perpetual snoic 

Blanco, (prtm. Blank^o), A cape on the western coast of 
Africa to tlie north of Cape Yerdb ; signifying the 
white cape, from its consisting of yerdureless white 
sand, 

Boc'cA DE Nav''ios. The nu>st navigable of the mouths 
of the Orinoco, ia South America. It means the ships* 
moujLhi 

B<BOTiA (/7ro9i*.£|ee5shj^a). A country of Greece^ to the 
north-west of Attica. It was one of the most populous 
portions of Greece. The name was derived from the 
Qreek 6ott^,= a» ox; in consequence of Cadmus, it isre- 

. ported, having been le4 by an ox to the spot where he built 
the city. Some^ however, derive it from B<£OtuSy the son 
of Jtonus* 

Bog. This word, from^ the Celtic, is synonymous with 
the Teutonic word swamp. Other words having the 
same general meaning with bog and swamp, are fen, 
morass, marsh, and quagmire. A bog abounds in 
boles, and will not, in general, support the weight of a 
' man. 

BoHMER Wald (pron, Bur'mer Vawlt') is the. name bestowed 
by the Germans upon a range of mountains bounding 
Bohemia on the south* west. Bohmer Wald = Bohemian 
Forest, 

30JADOR (pron, Boyador', with the y aspirated as nearly as 
possible like our A,) is the Spanish name for a cape on the 
northern coast of Africa, signifying round, 

Bolivia {pron, Boleev'ya), in South America, was so 
named in honor of General Bolivar, 'liberator of Peru." 
Bolivia is frequently styled Upper Peru. 

B5mbaV. The chief town of the presidency of the same 

3 
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name. It stands on the small island of Salsette, and 
takes its name from the Portuguese bom^=zgood, and bcthia, 
= ftay, or harbour. 

Boo^BY Island. An island in the Toreees* Strait, so named 
from its flock of stupid gannets. 

BoR^DER. A term applied to the margin of a river or 
lake. 

Bore. The Indian name given to a wave that rises from 
fifteen to twenty, or more, feet ahove the surface of the 
river. In France it is called mascaret; in the Amazon, 
this phenomenon is termed a ro/2er ;. and at the mouth of 
the Tigris and Extfhrates it is known as a bar. 
A bore occurs only at spring-tides, and in certain 
rivers. 

Bos'poRUS. Two narrow straits in Europe, one of which is 
distinguished as the Cimmerian^ the other as the Thradany 
Bosporus. The word Bosporus is derived from the two 
Greek words bouSy= a bully or an ox, and|>oro5,=s a pas-- 
sage ; thus meaning the buU-passagCy because^ it is pre- 
sumed^ a bull can swim across it. 

[The Thracian Bosporus is now called the StraiU of CoMtanHncfde; 
the Cimmerian, the Straitt of Caffa,^ 

Bos^tok. Hie designation of a b(»:ough in Lincolnsbire^ on 
the Withanu It is a corruption of Botolph's Towti; 
from Botolphy a Saxon, who here possessed a monastery* 

Bot'any Bay. In New Holland. This denomination was 
imposed by Captain Cook, its first visitor (in A.o. 1770), 
probably on account of the variety of new plants dis- 
covered here by the naturalists of the expedition. 

BdxESDALE is a market-town in Suefolk, and was formerly 
called St. Botolph^s Dale. 

BothVell (the tk fiat). A village in Lanarkshire, con- 
taining the remains of Bothwell Castle. BothweU =s the 
abode near the water (of the Clyde) ; botl, or botky being 
the Anglo-Saxon for abode. 

' Boun'tiful Islands. These islands, situated on the Gulf of 
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- Carpentaria, were so named by Captain Flinders^ 

> who found a great abundance of turtle on them. 

Bow (sometimes called Stratford'le-Bow) is a very ancient 

village in Middlesex, and probably took its name from 

the shape of the arches of the bridge over the Lea 

river. 

[This bridge is supposed by some to have been erected by Maud, 
wife of Henry I. ; but some, again, think that its origin dates as 
far back as the time of Alfred uie Great, whose arms are carved on 
the centra stone. 1 

Box^HiLL'"', near Dorking, in Surrey, is so called from the 

number of box trees that grow here. 
'Box^LBT, near Maidstone, in K£KT,= the fields or meadow, 

(from the Anglo-Saxon lectg) of box trees, 

[It is famous for an abbey built, it is said, in 1146, some remains of 
wmch are still to be seen.^ 

Brad^burn. From the Anglo-Saxon brad, = broad, and 
bume, = a stream. Bourne meant originally a boundary, 
because bums or, streams formed the natural boundaries 
between parishes, &c. 

Bradford* This name signifies broad ford, and is applied 
to no fewer (at the least) than twelve British places of 
more or less importance. There are only two places, how- 
ever, of any very great note bearing this epithet : — viz., 
(1.) in Yorkshire, a large market- town on a branch of the 
Aire ; and (2.) in Wiltshire (formerly much more famous 
than at present), on the Bristol Avon. 

'Brah'mapoo"tra. a large river of Hindostan, having a 

course of about sixteen hundred miles. Brahmapootra = 

the offspring of Brahma, It is often called Lohit, which 

= red river, 

[Brahma is an incarnate deity of the Hindoos. We are indebted to 
the Brahmins for whatever knowledge we possess of the Sanscrit, the 
ancient language of the country, their sacred books being written in 
that language. J 

Branch. A term often, but most incorrectly, given to small 
rivers that ^(n(7 into other streams, which are, in reality, 
AFFLUENTS. Strictly speaking, the word branch is only ap- 

c 4 
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plicable to divergents, and not eonvergents. When motin- 
tains dJTerge from the gener^ range, the term branch is 
reconcilable. 

Brazil {pron. Bra'zeeF^), in South America ; so called from 
the wood of that name produced here, which w^s of a red 
color ; hraza being the Portuguese for burning coaL 
The honor of having discovered this country (in 1500) is 
contested between Pedro Alvaraz Cabral and Martin 
Behem. The first-mentioned traveller gave to Brazil 
the name of Tierra de Santa Cruz, =s the Land of the 
Holy Cross. 

Breakers. When any objects, such as rocks, banks, or the 
like, impede the free action of the water, so as to cause 
them to foam, they form what are termed breakers. 

[Often, although the breaking and foamingof the water may not be 
^reat, the experienced sailor can detect the existence of rocks and 
shoals by the presence of a certain ripple.] 

Brent'ford. a market-town in Middlesex, on the Thames. 

It signifies ih^ford across the Brent^ a little river which 

flows into the parent stream at Brentford. 
Bridg^korth is a considerable trading town and boroqgh in 

Shropshire, divided into two parts by the Severn, over 

which there is a handsome bridge bX this place with seven 

arches. 

[Bridgnorth is said to have been founded as early as 582 a.d. by 
Ethelfrida, widow of King Ethelred.] 

Bridg'ewater. a borough in SoMERSETSHniE, on the Parrot, 

across which is a stone bridge. 
Brid'port. a sea-por^ town in Dorsetshire, on the river 

Brit. 

[It carries on an extensive trade with other nations.] 

Brighton {pron. Britn), in Sussex, is a contraction of 
Briglithelmstone, by which name it was formerly recog- 
nised. 

Brink. A denomination applicable to the edge of a river or 
lake* When the bank is of a sloping nature, the brink is 
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tbe line formed by tb^ meeting of the water mi the land. 
When the land is steep and precipitous^ the extreme upper 
. edge is styled the brink. 
Bbis'tol. a city and seaport of Glodcestebshike, which 
was formerly second only to Lonx>ok for wealthy trade, 
and population ; but it is now surpassed in all these re- 
spects by Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds. 
It was called, by the Britons, Caer Oder nant Badeny =s 
the dty of Oder in Baden (or Bath) vaUey; and also 
Caer Brito; and, in Anglo-Saxon, Brightstotce, or the 
pleasant stow, or place, which was easily corrupted into 
Bristow and BristoL 

• [Bristol was built by Robert, son of Henry L] 

Britan'nIa. The Roman denomination of Albion (or tbe is 
land of Great Britain), which, with Ireland, the Monas> 
and the remainder of the British Archipelago, constitute 
what the Romans designated " The Britannias,'* The 
name no doubt originated from the circumstance of the 
natives painting their skins ; and was a native term. The 
most probable derivation of the word is that which de- 
duces it from brith, =^ tinted, variegated, &nd painted. In 
the language of Brittany (or Little Britain, in contra- 
distinction to Great Britain its parent country), a dialect 
of the Celtic, brytho i^igmfies to paint, and britannia = 
variegated. 

[3/ona was applied by the Romans indiscriminately to the Isles 
of Man and Aiiqlesea, and has hence given rise to much con- 
fusion.] 

Broad^law. In Scotland, a peak 2,700 feet high. It comes 
frpm the Anglo-Saxon hhaw, = a conical mount, or gra* 
dually rising ground; and means the broad height 

Bruges {pron, Broozh). A city of Belgium, famous for 
having be^i, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the great central emporium of the world for commerce, 
and the birthplace, at that period, of several persons of 
distinguished literary note. In the Flemish, Bruges, or 
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Bruggen^ si bridges; the canal having, at a very eatlj 
date, been erossed by bridges, 

Bbuss'sXiS. The capital of BELanTir, on the Senne a tri- 
butary of the Scheldt. The word Brussels is derived 
from the Flemish breeekse^ which means a marsh ; be- 
cause Brussels was built round a chapel on an island 
surrounded by the Senne, which was only a marsh. 

Buck'ikghamshirb, or Beechingfiamshire, is derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon boc, = a beech tree^ ham, = a hame^ and 
6HIBE, and thus means the home among the beech trees. 
These trees are very numerous about Buckingham. 

Buenos Atbes (pron, Boo^enos Ay^'res). The capital of 
Bio ' DE LA Plata. Buenos Ayres signifies good air^ 
because the Spaniards, by whom it was thus named, (er- 
roneously) supposed its air to be very salubrious. 

Bub'ton frequently occurs as a topographical name in 
England ; and implies that the situation of the towns 
bearing this title is on or near some stream, as, for in- 
stance,— «- 

Bub'ton-on-Trent^', from the Anglo-Saxon burne, = a 
stream, and ton, = a town. Bur ton^on- Trent, therefore, 
signifies the town on the river Trent. 
[It is famous for its excellent ales.] 

Btotan, St. {pron, Ber'ryan), in Cobnwall, was so named 
after a female who came over from Ibeland in the sixth 
century, and who, with some other disciples of St. 
Patrick, the Irish saint, built a church here. 

Bur'y {pron. Berry) St. Ed'^munds, a market-^otrn in 
Nobfolk, received its appellation from the circumstance 

' of Edmund having been buried here, thirty-three years 
after his cruel murder by the Danes. 

By^bon Island, in the Pacific Ocean, took its name from 
its discoverer, Commodore Byron, in 1765. 

Btbsa {pron, Ber'sa). A citadel and city of Cabthage, 
in iNorth Afbica. Byrsa is probably derived from a 
Punic word basra^ which =? aforiress^ or Jortifieation ; or 
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it may come from the Greek bursa^ = a hide. The former 
is^ however, the more probable origin of the word. 
Btzan'tiuh* a famoas city of the ancients, on the Thracian 
Bosporus (now the Channel of Constantinople). By- 
zantium was founded by a colony from Megara, a city of 
Greece to the north of Athens, under BtfzaSy their 
prince and leader, b. c. 658* 

C. 
CABUL {pron. Caboor). The capital of Afghanistan, on 
a river of the same name. 

[It is elevated 6,880 feet above the level of the sea, and enjoys a de- 
ligntfnl climate,] 

Cader Fdris. a mountain in Wales, 2,900 feet in height. 
It signifies Artkur*s Seat, 

[Arthur was a great British prince and warrior. ] 

Cajbr^'leon, a market-town in Monkouthshire, means the 
fortified place of HeoUy the name of an ancient king 
in Britain. 

CiBSAREA AD AROiBUH. The chief city of Samaria, 
formerly called Turris StratoniSy that is, Strata's Tower. 
It received the name of Ceesarea ad Argceum from 
Tiberius, in honor of Augustus Ccesar^ his patron. An- 
other name imposed upon it was Eusebia. Ccesarea has 
preserved its title to this day under the altered form of 
Kaisarieh, It was situated at the foot of Mount Argtsus. 

C^sXrea Philippi. a town near the rise of the Jordan, 
almost entirely rebuilt by Philip the tetrarch, by whom 
it was designated Cttsarea in honor of Tiberius the Em- 
peror, and Philippi after himself, to distinguish it from 
the C^SAREA in Samaria. It was also named Neronias 
by Agrippa, out of respect to Nero. 

Caffrar'ia- a country to the north-east of Cape Colony, 

signifying the land of infidels ; the Arabic word caffre 

meaning infideL The name was originally applied to all 

Africans not Mohammedans. Caffraria (the Latinised 
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form) was first applied to the country, to which it now 
refers, by the Portuguese and Dutch settlers. 

Cairn'-gorm''. From the Celtic carny = a rocky eminence, 
and gorm^ = blue. 

Cairn^-toul'^ {pran, tool) is also from the Celtic cam, and 

toll, = a hole, 

[These are two eminences in Scotland, 4,100 and 4,200 feet high, 
respectively. Both are in the Grampian mountains.] 

Cairo {pron. Ej'ro). The capital of modern Egypt, and 
the largest city in Afbica. It stands on the bank of the 
Nile, twenty-five miles above the Delta; and was 
founded under the name of El Kaheirah (or, the victO' 
rious\ easily corrupted into Cairo. 

Cal'cut"ta is the chief city of British Ixdia, on the 
Hooghly ; and signifies the temple of the goddess Kali; 
cuttah meaning temple. 

CALiR^HOfi, in Palestine, on the north-eastern shores of the 
Dead Sea. Calirhoe, long famous for its medicinal warm 
springs, signifies in Greek the beautiful fountain. 

[We are informed bv the Jewish historian, Josephus, that, when 
' Herod the Great was aAicted with a severe disease, he resorted to Cs- 
lirho€, and enjoyed the benefit of its warm baths.] 

Call'e de San Paul^o signifies the haven or harbour of 
St Paul, the apostle, in Malta ; and is supposed to be 
the spot where he landed subsequent to his shipwreck. 

Callip'^olis was applied to several cities of antiquity, the 
most important of which was that of Thrace, which is 
said to have derived its name either from one CaUiaSy an 
Athenian general, or from the beauty of its situation. Its 
modern name is Gallipoli. The Greek poUs ■= a city. 

CalVary. a small hill to the north-west of Jerusalem, 
just outside the walls, and upon which our Saviour was 
crucified. Calvary, Latin, signifies the place of a skull, 
and exactly answers to the Hebrew word Golgotha. The 
shape of the hill was considered ^At^/-like; hence its 
name. 

Cah^brian. a name given to the Welsh system of moun 
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; tains, riyerSy &c.; Cambria being the ancient bame of 
Walks. 

Cam^bbidge signifies the town with the ^ic^^e across the 
Caniy a tributary of the Odse. 

Cau'jxforp. The name of a borough in Cornwall, on 
the river CameL 

[It was formerly a place of considerable importance.] 

Campag^'ni. The ancient Latium, a province of Italy, sig- 
nifying the plain of Rome, once an exceedingly fertile 
district, but now, owing to its malaria (or bad air)y yerj 
unhealthy and sterile. 

CaVaan was so called from CanaaUy the youngest son of 
Ham, among whose eleven sons the country was originally 
apportioned. This name, however, only applied to the 
district extending between the Meditebbaneak on the 
west and the Jordan on the east. This is the designation 
by which the country was Jirst known. (G-en. xiii. 12.; 
Exod. xvi. 3o. ; and Josh. y. 10 — 12. ) It was also denomi- 
nated (2.) The Land of the Hebbews, from the posterity 
of Abraham, who were called Hebrews^ or passers over 
(Gen. xl. 15.), because Abraham, who had lived on the 
other side of the Euphbates, had passed over that river 
where he had sojourned, to the country to which G^d would 
''call " him. Some derive this appellation from Eber^ an 
ancestor of Abraham, among whom may be numbered 
Josephus, the Jewish historian. (3.) The Land of 
Israel; Israel being another name for Jacob, whose 
posterity were consequently styled Israelites (1 Sam. viii. 
19.; 2 Kings vi. 23.; &c.). (4.) The Land op Judah, 
a designation which, in the first place, had reference to 
' the country assigned to the tribe of Jtfdah, but afterwards 
to the kingdom formed by the tribes of Benjamin and 
Jttdah united. On the return of these two tribes to their 
own country from captivity, Judah was so pre-eminent, 
that the Land of Judah, or Jtidcea, was gradually ex- 
tended to the whole country. (2 Chron. ix; ll.> xvii. 2.; 
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Hag. i. 14.) (5.) Thb Holt Land. This name is uded 

by the prophet Zechariah (ii. 12.), as being the land 

chosen by God as the residence of his ** peculiar people,'' 

and as the place where his sanctuary was established and 

his presence visibly manifested. Christians use this ap* 

pellation in a much higher sense, since it was the scene 

of the incarnation, miracles, and sufferings of our Lord 

and Saviour Jesus Christ. (6.) It was likewise called 

The Promised Land^ in reference to its having been 

promised with an oath to the posterity of the patriarchs 

for an everlasting possession. (Cen. xii. 7. ; Exod. xxziii. 

1.; Num. xiv. 16. 30.; Heb. xi. 19.; &c.) (7.) Pa* 

LESTINE was applied to the country from the Philistines 

who dwelt along the south-west coast. This is the name 

by which we generally designate it at the present day. 

Dr. Kitto, however, states that Palestine is derived from 

pelesket, or the land of the watiderers,^ Other names 

were also applied to it; as, Stria-Palestixa, because 

forming part of Syria ; The Lord's Lakd (see 1 Sam. 

xii. 12.); &c 

Canart Islands. A name derived from a peculiar race <5f 

large dogs {^canis) with which the largest of these 

islands at one time abounded. They are the Fortunat<B 

Insuke of the ancients ; a designation given on account of 

their great beauty and fertility. 

[They were represented as the seats of the blessed, where the spvUs 
of the virtuous were placed after death.] 

Canopus. a city of antiquity, twelve miles from Alex- 
. andria in Egypt. It probably derived its name from 
Canoptis, who was pilot of the ship of Menelaus (a bro- 
ther of Agamemnon and king of Sparta), who was buried 
here. 

Caps. From the Latin caputy = th€ head. A cape is a 
piece of low ground stretching out into the sea. When 
the projecting land is elevated, and ends somewhat 



* Scripture Lands, p. 84., note, (Bohn.) 
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abrnptlj in the oceao, it is, properly speaking, a fbomon* 

TORT or HEADLAND. 

Cape Colony^ in Africa, takes its name from *'Thb Cape." 
Capeb^nauu. a town situated on the western shores of 
the Sea of Galilee, or Lake of Tiberias. Capernaum :=z 
ike city of consolation, or comfort; being derived from 
caphar,^=i a village^ and naAni»,=:a comforter. In the 
New Testament it is called our Lord's '^ own city," as he 
made it the place of his frequent abode. 

[It was in the neighbourhood of Caperaaom that Christ called 
Matthew from the ** receipt of costom."] 

Clp^PADd^'ciA. In Asia Minor; named either from the 
river Cappadox^ a tributaiT' of the Halts ; or from Cop- 
padocfis, the founder of the country. 

Cap^'bigobn Islands. A group of small islands (the com* 
mencement of the coral islets) to the east of Austbalia, 
so named from their position under the tropic of Cap'^ 
rtcom* 

Cab^dia. a town of Thrace, which is said to have de- 
rived its name from the shape of the ground on which it 
stood, because it resembled that of a heart; cardia^ in 
Greek, meaning a heart It was likewise called Hexa^ 
milium, the isthmus of Thrace being here six miles across. 

Cab^diff, in South Wales, is derived from the CQltia cathair 
(and that from the Latin root castra),^=: an e?icampment, 
QV fortified place, and Taaf, the river on which the town 
stands. Cardiff, therefore, ==^ the fortified place on the 
Taaf. 

Cab'digan. See Abebteivt. 

Cabia was a country in the south-west of Asia Minor, 
named after Car, one of its ancient kings. 

[Caria was an exceedingly fraitftil country, largely abounding in 
wheat, oil, and wine.] 

Cab^'usle" (pron. Kar'lile"). From the Celtic cathair, = 
a fort or encampment, and lull, a contraction of Lugu^ 
vaUum, the ancient name of Carlisle. Luguvallum = the 
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cUy near the toaUy and was . so called from its proxMUy 
to the great Roman walL It is said by some, moreover, 
to have been founded bj Ltdl^ a petty king of that district, 
a considerable time prior to that of the Romans. 

Cab^low, in Ireland, signifies the fortified place on the 
lough (Barrow). Another derivation has, however, been 
assigned to Carlow, viz., that it is called by the Irish 
Ketherlaghy or the Quadruple Lake, they believing that 
the Barrow formed four pooh or lakes at the place now 
occupied by the town of Carlow. 

Carls^bad. a town in Bohemia, famous for its hot hat?^ 
and springs. It takes high rank as a watering place. 
Carlsbad = Charles's bath; from the German bad^^a 
bath. (See Bad£N») 

Garlsruhe {pron, Karlsroo^ay) is a small but beautiful 
city, and the capital of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 
Carlsruhe implies Charleys rest, 

Carmania. This was a country of Asia, in the vicinity of 
Persia, said to have been so called from carma, a word 
signifying, in the language of the country, a vincy because 
it was particularly famous for the production of that plant* 
The capital, Carmania^ still survives under the altered 
form of Kerman, 

Car'mel signifies a country of gardens and vineyards, (See 
2 Chron. xxvi. 10. ; Isa. xxxv. 2.) The numerous pines, 
oaks, plants, flowers, &c., that grow wild so abundantly 
here, bear indisputable testimony to its ancient name and 
character. 

Car'olinas (The) are two of the United States of North 
America, so named from the Latin Carditis, = Charlesy 
in honor of Charles U, of England. (2.) The Caro- 
line Islands, in Polynesia, discovered in 1686, were 
named in honor of Charles II., of Spain. 

Car'pentar'^ia, Gulp op. In Australia, so named in 
1816, after its discoverer. Carpenter, a Dutch captain.' 

Car'rick-on-Suir", &c, in Ireland. Carrick comes from 
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■ the Celtic word carrig^ = a rock, or rockt/ place, Carrick' 
on- <^»t> means, therefore, the rocky place on the Suir. 

Cabthago Nova, or New Carthagcy now called Carthagenaj 
was a well-known city of Hispania (or Spain) founded by 
HasdrubaU son-in-law of Hamilcar, and was the chief 
town of the Carthaginian possessions in Spain. It was 
named after its mother-country. 

Cassiterides. a name first of all given by the ancients to 
the British Isles, but which was afterwards restricted to 
the Scilly Isles and Cornwall. The designation was 
bestowed on account of the tin which was found here ; 
kassiteros being the Greek word for tin. 

[The Phoenicians were the first to trade with the Britons for 
tin.] 

Oas'pian Sea (The) was so named either from the Caspiij 
who early occupied its shores, or from the Caucasian 
word caspf = a mountain, in allusion to its proximity to 
Caucasus. The Jewish rabbis call it the Dead Sea. 

[It. is the largest salt lake in the world.] 

Cassandbia, a town of Macedonia, was named after its 

founder, Cassander, son of Antipater. 
Cas'tle Ris^'ino. a borough in Norfole:, which takes its 

appellation from an old castle that stands on a rising 

ground on the south side of the town. 

[The name Ccutle is of wide topographical distribution in England, 
and its legitimate application is at once evident.] 

Catadupa. The smaller cataract of the river Nile. It 
derived its name from the Greek kata, = a waterfall, and 
doupos, = a heavy crtishing noise ; and refers to the noise 
occasioned by the heavy fall of waters, 

Cat^abact. a word derived from the Greek kata^ = down, 
and raktos, = a precipice, A cataract is the fall, from a 
considerable elevation, of a large volume of water ; and 
differs ^om a cascade, inasmuch as this latter implies a 
small hodyo{ water, which^ in its descent, makes, as it 
were, successive steps. 
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Cat'abao''t£S was a river of Pamphylia» the designation of 
which was derived from the impetuosity of the stream. 
(For its etymology, see Cataract.) 

Catt^ebick. In YoRKSHiBE, near the river Swale. Its 
ancient name was Cataractouy which probably had refer- 
ence to a cataracty or waterfall^ of the Swale, over which 
it has a bridge. 

[One of the ancient Roman roads crosses this place, liany Roman 
coins and urns have also been found at Catterick.] 

Cax^ton. a town in Cambridgeshire, about a dozen 
miles from Cambridge. It gave birth to William CaxtoHy 
a mercer, the first English printer who introduced the 
art of printing into this country from the Netherlands^ 
in 1470. 

[Caxton first erected his printing-press in Westminster Abb^, in 
1473. The first work he printed, was entitled The Game and Playe 
of Chesse (1474) : the first work, however, printed in the ^n^ltsil. lan- 
guage, was a translation, effected by Caxton, of The BecuyeU of the 
Historyes of Troy^ executed at Bruges, in 1471. The town of 
Caxton is the birthplace, alsOy of the celebrated historian, Mattibew 
Paris.] 

Cayenne (pron. Ki-en"). The name of a rich island and 
town, the latter situated in the former, in G-uiana, in South 
America. Both island and town are so called from a 
river of that name. 

Celtiberia, a country of ancient Spain (or Hispania), re- 
ceived its appellation from the Celtiberi, a title derived 
from the Celta and the Iberiy two peoples who eventuallj 
became so intermingled as to render their being distin- 
guished from each other altogether impossible. 

Cephallen'ia, now Cephalonia, one of the Ionian islands, 
received its name from Cepkalits (son of Deionus, king 
of Thessaly), who settled here. It was known hy a 
number of titles, one of which was that bestowed upon it 
by the celebrated historian, Thucydides, viz., Tetrapolis^ 
from its four cities^ Same, Pale, Cranii, and Proni, some 
of the ruins of which are still visible* 

^erne' Ab^bas. a market-town in Devonshire, pn the 
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- rivet* Ceme* In it was in former times a magnificent 
abbey for Benedictine monks, founded by Ailmer, Earl of 
CoBNWALL, in 987. 

CHAm. This name is applied to the elevations of the 
earth's surface, to islands^ lakes, &c., when their length by 
far exceeds their breadth. It must be borne in jiind 
that it is only relative and not absolute length which has 
anything to do with the application of the term chain. We 
can speak, for example, with as great propriety of the 
« Pennine Chain '* as of the " Chain of the Andes/' 

Chal'don. a parish in Subbet, about seven miles from 
Cbotdon, meaning chalk dowriy or kiUy there being a 
great deal of chalk in the neighbourhood. 

Chaltbs (pron, Ealibs). A river of Hispania, and one of 
the tributaries of the Iberus (or Ebro). Its waters were 
famous for hardening steel. The Greek chalups = iron, 
or hardened steeL 

Chan^nel implies, geographically, that a water communica- 
tion exists between a mainland and an island, or between 
an ocean and a mediterranean sea; e.g., The English 
Channel, &c. 

Chab'ran (jpron, Kar^ran) signifies a calling out^ being the 
land whence Abraham was called by God. It was situated 
in Mesopotamia. 

Chat'ham Islands. Some islands about 400 miles from New 
Zealand, discovered, in 1791, by Lieutenant Broughton, in 
the brig Chatham^ 

Chaudefontaine, or Chaufontainb (pron. Shofontain). 
In the neighbourhood of Liege in Belgium; derived 
from chaudey=: hot, and fontatne,= a spring, or foun- 
tain, 

Cheapside. a part of London ; derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon ceapian,=z to buy, or to traffic; and that from 
ceap (hence our words cheap, shop, &c.), which signifies 
saleable goods. From the same root are Chipping Norton 
(=:the north trading, or buying town, in Oxfobdshire) ; 
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Chippenham (in Wiltshirk) ; Chepstow (== the eheap^- or 
trading place^ in Monmouthshibe), &c.y &c. 

[Stow, an altered form of Stoo Tsee Appendix), signifies a place; 
and was formerly used ver^ frequently as a substantive, but, as suchy 
has now come into great disuse. As a verb, however, we often meet 
with it; as in the word bestov. When we place an article anywl^era 
we are said to stow it] 

Chelmsfobd (pron. Chemz7urd), in Essex, = the ford 

(from faran,:^ to go) over the Chelmer^ tlie river on which 

Chelmsford stancis. 
Cheltenham (pron, Ghelt^nam) signifies the Hamf or home, 

on the river Chelt^ in GLOUCESTEBSHmE. 
Chesh'ibe. Formerly written Chestershire ; from the Anglo* 

Saxon ceaster (and that from the Latin caj^ra)»= aforti* 

^fied place, or encampments 

[Chester contains more remains of Roman fortificaiums than any 
other English town.] 

Chichester. The capital of Sussex. It is probahlj a cor- 
ruption of its ancient nitme Cissanceaster, or the fortified 
place of Cissa, who was the second king of the South 
Saxons (the people of Sussex), he having, it is said, built 
the city. 

Chil'hah, a parish in Kent, about four miles from Cantecr 
bury, having a station on the South-Eastern Bailway. Jt is 
generally supposed to have been the place of encampment 
of JuUus Caesar, on his second visit to Britain. It wacj, 
from that circumstance, first called Julham, or Juliuses 
home, of which the present designation is evidently a cor- 
ruption. 

Chilt'ern Hills (The), which run through Buckingham- 
SHIRE and some other counties, derive their name from 
their chalky nature and composition ; cecdt, cylt, or ckilty 
in Anglo-Saxon, meaning chalk. 

Christchurch. a market-town in Hants, so called from the 
collegiate church built by the West Saxons (the people of 
Wessex). 

ChrIstiania. The chief town of Norway, with an excellent 
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harbour. It reeeived its appellation from its founder, 

Christian IV. 
Chbist'M'as Island. An island in the Pagifio, so named b^: 

Captain Cook, who landed here on Christmas day, 1777. — 
1 Chbisjmas Sound, on the southern coast of Tieora del 

FuEGO, was also so called bj Cook, who passed it on that 

day in the year 1774. ^ 

Chbtsoceras signifies the horn ofgoldj and was a name ap« 

plied to a long cove of Byzantium, in consequence of its 

excellent shape and beauty. 
Chbysopolis was a city opposite Byzantium, on the Asiatic 

side. It means the dty of goJdy and obtained its name 

from the fact of the Persians having here established 
. their treasury when they attempted the conquest of 

Gbeece. 

[It is now called Scutari, — a name well known.] 

Ci'lic"u, a division of Asia Minor, signifies, probably, the 
stony country, from the Latin silex,=^Jlint, It was physi- 
cally divided into two unequal districts ; one (the eastern- 
most and largest) called Campestris, owing to its champaign 
character ; the other Trachea, from its rough and rugged 
nature, which consisted chiefly of the Taurus mountains. 
The Arabs still call Cilicia Tis-Weleieth, or the stony 
province. 

Cinque (pron. Sink) Ports (The), which were originally 
.five in number, viz., Dover, Hastings, Romney, Hythe, and 
Sandwich, were,, at one period, places of considerable im- 
portance^ and, as such, received great attention from 
Government. Their first charter was granted in 1077 
by William the Conqueror. The name is derived from 
the French cinq, \rhich zsjive. The^»e places enume- 
rated above, were, however, subsequently augmented by 
the addition to the list of Winchelsea, Seaford, and 
Eye. 

CniDAD DB LOS Eeyes {pron. Thoodat'). An appellation 
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given in 1534, by PizarrOy to Lima in South Ahebiga, 
meaning the city of the kings. 

CiviTA Vecchia (proTu Cheeree'ta Vek'kia). A strong 
town and seaport in Italy ; which mnst not be confounded 
with Citta Vecchia, another fortified city in Malta. Civita 
Vecchia signifies old town, 

Cla^bendon. In Wiltshibe ; famous in history as being the 
place at which Henry II. held a parliament in 1164 ; when 
were enacted the laws known as the *^ Constitution of 
Clarendon." Clarendon is derived from the Celtic dun^z^ 
a hilly or a town near hills ; and means the hUli/ place clear 
of trees. 

Clau'diop"olis. The name, in antiquity, of numerous ciHes 
of more or less importance, the chief of which were (1.) 
that in Bithynia, which received its name from tbe emperor 
Claudius Tiberius ; and (2.) that in CiLiciA, founded by 
Claudius, 

Cliff. A precipitous ridge of rock, chalk, or even clay, in a 
compacted form, extending alongshore or inland. 

Cltdes'dale, in Scotland, = the dale, or valley, of the river 
Clyde, 

Coast. A geographical term referring to that part of land 
which is in immediate contiguity with the sea. This must 
be distinguished from shore, which properly refers to the 
border of the sea, rather than to that of the land. Coast 
comes from the Latin costa,-= a rib, 

Coblentz'. One of the most fortified places in Pbussia, at 
the confluence of the Rhine and Moselle : hence its name. 
It was formerly called Confluentes, 

CocYTus, a river in Epieus, derived its name from the Greek 
hokuo,=:.to weep, 

C(ele-Stbia signifies hollow Stbia, and is the name that 
was given to the country lying between the chains of Le- 
banon and Anti-Lebanon. Its present name, which is 
Arabic, is El-Bukaah,=:the valley. The average width of 
''^'? valley is fifteen miles« 
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C5LCHESTSB, on the Colne, in Essex, was the first colony 
planted by Claudius in this countrj ; the word coloni(h^s 
a colony f surviving in Colchester, or the fortified colony ; 
or, it may mean, as advanced by some, the encampmenty or 
fortified place^ on the Colne, 

CoLL^UMPTON is the appellation of a market-totm in Deton- 
8HIBE, on the river Culm. Its church was formerly a 
place of great resort for pilgrims, when it contained the 
figure of St Columb, 

CoiiOGNB (jfron^ Coldne). In Fhussia; noted for its 
famous water, called " eau-de-Cologne," or the water of 
Cologne. Cologne is from the Latin cohnia, = a colony. 
[The celebrated Rubens was bom at Cologne.] 

CoLON^NA. A cape of Greece, so named from the columns 

— the remains of a temple of Minerva — on its summit. 

It comes from the Latin columna, = a pillar or column, 
Colon'sat. a fertile island in the west of Scotland, 

signifying the island of St. Colon, or Columba ; from 

the Anglo-Saxon ey, = an island, 
[Colonsay abounds in rabbits.] 

CoL^OBA^^Dd. An important little river flowing into the 
Gulf of California ; and so named from its (red) color, 

Con'fluence. From the Latin con, sswith or together, and 
^uo, = to flow. The confluence of a river is the point of 
junction of two or more streams. 

Con'stantxna. a magniflcent inland city, two hundred 
miles to the east of Algiers. It received its appel- 
lation from the Emperor Constantino the G^r^a^, who 
founded it. 

Con'stai^tin5ple. The modern name of Btzantiuh, and 
the capital of European Turkey. It is named after the 
Emperor Constantine the Great, who, having quitted 
HosiE, established his seat of government at this place 
in 328 A.D. 

Coi^TiiraNT. Derived from the Latin con, == together^ and 
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teneo^ = to hold; and is applied to certain large portions 
of land which cotUamy or hold together^ many countries 
and states. 
Cook's Islands in the South Pacific, were named after 
their disco verer» Captain Cook, in 1773. See SLervet 

ISLANi>. 

Ck)P£NHAGEN {pron. Ko'pnba'''gn), the capital of Sweden, 
signifies the merchanti harbour, 

Copt'os. a city of Egypt, destroyed by the Emperor 
Diocletian. Coptos probably originated from the Captor 
of the Scriptures. 

CJor'dillera. a name — implying, in Spanish, a girdUy or 
chain — applied to several chains of mountains in South 
AiCBBiCA. By way of pre-eminence^ the term cordiUera 
is not unfrequently bestowed upon the chain of the Andes, 
as being the longest line of heights in the world. 

Co'rinth. a city of Gbeece, on an isthmus of the same 
name. It is said to have been so called from Corinthus, 
a son of Jove. • 

[Oar word currant is derived from OoruUh.'] 

Corn'wali.. From the British word cemyw (pronounced 
kemoo),^a horn, and walli (see Wales), = foreign. The 
Britons gave the ^rst portion of the name to this district 
because they thought it resembled a horn in jatting out 
into the sea ; and the Saxons the remaining part, as that 
portion of the country continued to be occupied by a 
people — viz., the Britoi>s — who were foreigners to them. 
Cornwall, therefore, = Cornish Wales. 

Cob'bien^^tes. The name of a number of capes, signifying 
the cape of currents, 

Cobdn'na. a seaport of Gallieia, in Spain, memorable as 
being the place at which Sir John Moore was slain in 
1808. Corunna is an altered form of the Latin columna, 
z=. a pillar, or column ; in allusion, probablyyto an ancient 
lighthouse which resembled a column. 
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Ck>STA Rica (pron. Eos'ta Reel^a). A province in Mexico^ 

signifying rich coast; because it possesses great metallic 

wealth. 
CdTHON. The name of an island near the ancient Carthage. 

The Cothon harbour was so called from its supposed 

resemblance to a cup. 
CoTsVoLDS is the designation applied to a tract of high 

land in Gloucestershibe, in consequence of the sheep- 

cots which were> at an early period, formed on these hills 

or wolds, 

[They give name to a veiy fine breed of sheep.] 

CJount'y. Formerly the tract of country belonging to a 
count, and exactly answering to a shibe. Count come<> 
from the Latin comes, = a companion, because counts 
were, originally, companions to the king, 

CouBSE implies the direction in which anything runs; 
from the Latin curro^^^to run* When we use the word 
in a geographical sense, we generally mean the course of 
a river, which may be either (1.) meanderiiig ; so named 
from the Meander, in Akatolia, famous for its circuitous 
and winding direction ; (2.) straight ; or (3.) tortuous. 

Cote (A) is a little recess in the coast-line either of a sea 
or lake ; and it differs from a creek inasmuch as the 
latter is not only deeper and of narrower dimensions, but 
often forms a communication Ibetween two lakes, &c. 

Crags are rough rochs of a bold and precipitous character ; 
from the Celtic carrig,=a roch, 

Cbateb (A) is the cup or funnel of a yolgano ; the Greek 
krater signifying a mouth or cup* 

Cbat'fobd, a town in Kent, derived its name from its 
ancientybr(^over the Cray, or Crouch, which, a little way 
from hence, falls into the Darent. 

Cb£d'iton. a market-town in Dbyonshire, on the little 
river Crede, or Creedy. 

Cbesk. See Coye. 
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Crest (The term) is applied to the highest portion of a 
mountain, a range of mountains, &c., from the Latin 
crista, 

Crick^'howell, a market-town in Brecon, in South Wales, 
was anciently called Cr(ig Hi/well ; that is, the rock of 
one Hywelly a prince of S. Wales, who built it in 940. 

Crick'ladb. a market-town in Wilts, said, by some« to 
be derived from croRccOy-^^a brooky and ladian,=to empty; 
or, as stated by others, from cerigwlad, which denotes its 
rocky position. (See Craig : Appendix I.) 

Cromlech (pron. Kromleck), in British antiquity, was a 
term given to large flat stones raised on other stones 
which were set np to support them. They are supposed 
to have been druidical altars. The term is said to mean 
the stone for bowing tOy or worskipping. One of the 
most famous of these monuments is that called '< Kit's 
Coty House," near the high road between Eochesteb 
and Maidstone. 

Cronstadt (pron. Kr6n'stat), in KussiA, on the Gulf of 
Finland, is derived from the Latin corona^^a crown, 
and the A.-S. stede (from the Latin sto [status], = to 
stand), ^a station^ or place, Cronstadt^ therefore, means 
the place of the crown. 

Cross Fell. A mountain in the Pennine chain, 3,000 feet 
high. FeU, in Danish, means a hilly and is used in those 
parts where the Danes formerly dwelt. Sometimes ^cW 
is met with in the place of fell : thus, Sncefield (or Snow^ 
hilly answering to Snowdon), in the Isle of Man. 

Crot'don. In Surrey ; derived from the Celtic dun^ = a 
hill, Croydon = the chalk hill, 

[A mile and a half distant from Croydon, is Addiscombe, where is 
a military college for cadets in the East India Company's service.] 

CuM'^BERLAND = the land of the Cymri ; and not, perhaps, 
as is frequently stated, the land of valleys, although its 
valleys are many. 

CuNEUS. An appellation that was applied by the Romans to 
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the aoutbernmost part of Lusitania (now FoRtiraAL) ; and 
is said to have been given bj them in consequence of its 
fancied similaritj in shape to a wedge, 

[It is now called AiiOABVB.] 

Cub'bent. This word is derived, like coubse, from the 
Latin currOf=:to run, and is applied to the progressive 
motion of the water, whether confined in channels, as in 
rivers, straits, &c. ; or nnconfined, as in the ocean. 
Currents are (1.) lateral or central ; (2.) upper or under ; 
and (3.) general or particular. Particular currents 
are, again, further subdivided into constant and occa" 
sional, , 

Cf c'lades. Islands in the Mqman Sea, forming, as it were, 
a circle^ or ring, around Faros ; kuklos being the Greek 
word for circle. The Cjclades are divided into Northern, 
Southern, and Central* 



Northern. 


Crntral. 


SODTHBRN. 


(1.) Androi. 


(1.) Maxos. 


(1.) Santorln. 


(2.) Zea. 


(3.) Faros. 


(2.) Anaphi. 


(3.) Thermia. 


(3.) Ant^paroi. 


(3.) Afttypalca. 


(4.) Tino. 


(4.) Siphnos. 




(5.) Mikoni. 


(5.) Seriphos. 




(6.) Syra. 


(6.) Milo. 
(7.) Kimolit. 
(8.) Poliluindro. 
(9.) Sikino. 
(10.) Nio. 










(11.) Amorgo. 





See Spor'ades. 

Cr^PBUs. A large island in the Msbitebbakeak, which de« 
rived its name from the copper (the Latin cuprum) 
of which its mines still produce large quantities. 

Ctbop'olis. (1.) A <;% of antiquity, on the ancient laxartes, 
in Asia, which was founded by Cyrus, (2.) There was 
also another city founded by Cifrus in Media, likewise 
called CyropoUs, 

D. 

D^DALA. The ancient title of a mountain and city of 
Cabia, from Dtsdalus, who, after having been stung by a 
snake, died and was buried here* 

x>2 
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Dalecab^lia. a province of Sweden, meaning the land of 
valleys, from the Danish dal^ or the Grerman thai, =: a 
valley. 

Damascena was applied to the region around Pamascus, 
from which place it took its name. Damascus is still 
called Gouteh Demesk, which means the orchard of JDa- 
mascus, 

[It was an exceedingly luxuriant city, and is a place of consider- 
able importance at the present day. It is one of the oldest cities in the 
world.] 

Dan'tzic. a large town in Prussia, meaning Danisk 
town; from Dansk and viky and this latter from the 
Lsrtin vicuSyZiza dwelling, A Danish colony settled h«re. 

Dar'danell"es. The modern name of the ancient Helles- 
pont, derived from Dardania, a country in proximity to 
this channel. The name is made still more familiar by 
" The Dardanelles," two castles built by Mahomet IV. 

Darfub {pron, Darfoor') signifies the land of the Foots ; 
dar meaning land. It is a country of Africa, between 
Abyssinia and Bomou. 

Dart'moor. a district of Devonshire, which contains the 
source of the Darty and which has, for a very long period, 
been known as the Forest of Dartmoor^ although now 
destitute of trees. 

Dartford {generally pron: Dar'furd). A market-town in 
Kent, which derived its name from its ancient ford 
over the Darent. It is a contraction of Darentford. 

[Dartford is famous in history as being the place where the rebel- 
lions of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw commenced.] 

Dav'entry is said to have been derived from Dwy Avon tre, 
or a town standing near two rivers^ in consequence of its 
situation near the sources of the rivers Avon and Nen. 
Daventry is a market-town in Northamptonshire, and is 
a town of great antiquity, 

Davis's Strait, in North America, was discovered by 
Captain DaviSy an English navigator, in 1585. 
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Dead Sea (The), or, in Latin, Mare Mortuum^ is a cele- 
brated inland sea, so named from its drearj appearance, 
exhibiting verj few signs of either animal or vegetable 
existence. We find it spoken of at different times under 
various names ; as, Tlic Sea of the IHain, from its situa- 
tion in the region of depression^ called by the Arabs El- 
Ghor ; The Salt SeOy its waters being extremely salt ; 
The East Sea, to distinguish it from the West Sea, or the 
Mediterranean ; The Sea of Sodom, because it en- 
velopes the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, &c. ; by 
Josephus and the classical writers, Lake AsphaltUes, 
from the bituminotis and stdphurotts matter it throws 
upon its shores, and with which its waters are very 
strongly impregnated, asphaltos being the Greek word 
for bitumen; by the Arabs Bahr-Li^t, or the Sea of Lot, 
a name which refers to the connection of this lake 
with the history of Lot; &c« (See Gen. xiv.; Deut. iv* 
40. ; &c.) 

[Speaking of this lake, Mr. Hnghes, in his valaable OuiUnes of 
Scripture Geography and HUtoryj* sa^s — *' Connected as its history is 
with the overthrow of the ancient cities of the plain, the imagination of 
writers and visitors gave to it a mysterious character, which it required 
the scientific observations of numerous travellers to dispel ; yet still, 
when fdl exaggeration has been swept away, there exists enough in 
the stern reality of this extraordinarv sea to excite wonder and 
amazement" And, in another place, the same author truly says that 
** there is a tradition among the Arabs that no one could venture on 
this sea of death, and live. Two gallant travellers, Costigan and 
Mol3meux, had sacrificed their lives in the attempt. The first spent 
a few days, the latter about twenty hours, upon the lake, and returned 
to the place whence they had embarked without reaching the opposite 
shore. One was found dying upon the shore, the othex died immedi- 
ately after his return."— Pp. 116, 117., 1st edit] 

Dearg (pron, Derg). A mountain in Scotland, meaning 
. red. It is also, with a little difference in its orthography, 

the name of a lough in Ireland. 
DECAP'^dLis. A country in Palestine, which contained ten 

large or principal cities, on either side the Jordan, De* 



* London: Longman & Co. 
x>3 
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capolis 18 derived from the Greek d^ka,= ten^ and pdliay^:^ 
a city. 

[These ten cities were (1.) Scythqwlis; (2.) Philadelphia ; 
3.^ Raphanffi; (4^ Gadara, (5.) Hippos; (6) Dios; (7.) Pella; 
.8.) Gerasa; (9.) Canatha (or, according to the Jewish historian, 
Josephos, Otopos) ; and (10.) Damascus.] 

Dec'can. a district in Hindostan, situated between the 
rivers Nerbuddah and Kistnah. It comes from the San- 
scrit word dakshina, = south ; being situated to the south 
of Northern Ini>ia. 

Defile (A) is a narrow passage between precipitous 
rocks. 

Del^phi. The capital of Phocis, in Gbeeob, built on the 
southern declivity of Mount Parnassus. It is said to 
have been so named from Delphus, a son of Apollo. Prior 
to this it was called Pytho^ because the serpent Pytho was 
killed here by Apollo. 

Del^ta. a name originally given to the principal branches 
of the Nile, in consequence of their shape resembling 
that of the Greek letter D (or A), which is called, 
in Greek, delta. The application of the term has, how- 
ever, latterly become extended to all those alluvial tracts 
of country included by the bifurcating branches of any 
river, and the common recipient of all such branches, 
whether of a perfectly triangular form or not. Deltas 
are (1.) fluvialy when a river forms the recipient ; (2.) 
oceanicy in the case of the open sea or ocean receiving its 
waters ; (3.) mediterraneany or where an inland sea is the 
common recipient ; and (4.) lacustrine^ when a lake re- 
' ceives the bifurcating branches. 

Denbigh (jpron. Den'b!) signifies the dwelling among the 
valleys, from the Anglo-Saxon denu^zs. a valley, and hy,^=s. 
a dwelling. 

Den^mark = the mark, or country, of the Dane. 

Deptford (pron. Det^furd) is the name of a towa on the 
Thames, in Kent, which it obtained from an ancient deep 
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: ford at tlie confluence of the small river Bavenswortb with 
the Thames. 

Deb^bt is a contraction of Derwentby^ from the Anglo- 
Saxon by^ or dfcelUnfff on the river DerwenL 

Der'bt. Another name for Londonderbt ; memorable for 
the heroic defence made against James 11. bj its inhabit- 
ants in 1689. Derry is probably derived from the Celtic 
word doire (and that from the Greek drits),^ cm oak, 

Des^ebt (the s flat, like z). A generally uninhabited tract 
of land either absolutely sterile, or having no other signs 
of Tegetation than an occasional oasis, consisting chielly 
of small patches of grass, &c. The deserts or wet 
PBAiRiES of North AnsRiGA are extremely fertile. 

De8'pobi.a'^ix>. a plain on the Andes, 13,000 feet high. 
Despoblado signifies the uninhabited country, 

Detroit (jpron, Detraw'). A river, or strait^ between the 
Lakes Erie and St Clair, in North America. Detroit 
means strait 

Deti'zes. a market- town in Wiltshire, which is supposed 
to have derived its name from the Latin word devism, =s: 

' divisions^ because Devizes was, in former times, divided 
between the king and the Bishop of Salisbury. 

S There is a stone monnment in the market-place, on which is de- 
ed an account of the infliction of divine vengeance on an unhappy 
woman for affirming, in the strongest terms, tne fact of her having 
paid for some com when she really had not ; for doing which, and, 
at the same time, for imprecating God's vengeance on herself if she 
were telling a falsehood, she was struck down dead, when the money 
that she should have given up waa found grasped tightly in her 
hand.] 

Dev'onshire probably survives from- Dumn^ or Duvn^ the 
district occupied by a British tribe, yiz«, the Dumnonii, 
described as ** the westernmost people*'* 

Dhwalagiri {pron, Dwah'lagee"ri). One of the Himalaya. 
mountains, second only in point of elevation (to Kunchin- 
jinga)^ being 28,088 feet high. Dhwalagiri sn the white 
mountain : its top is covered with perpetual snow. Giri 
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=zmountainy or hUl, and is the same with gherriy or 
gherryy as in Nilghebrt. 

I^AB^'ic Alps (The) are a section of the Alps^ in Turkey 
in Europe, so named from Dinara^ the highest portion of 
the branch, which is 7,d(X) feet high. 

Df POLis. Dipolis is a name applied to the island of Lemnos, 
or Stalimene, in the Archipelago, from two of its chief 
cities^ Cochino and Lemnos. 

Djebel-es-Sheikh {pron. Jebel-Ss-Sheek''). In Palbstinb ; 
two ranges of mountains to the south-*east, and springing 
out of, Anti*LEBANOif, 10,000 feet high. Djebel-es^ 
Sheikh signifies the old man's mountain, a name given to 
this system on account of the fancied resemblance of its 
highest peaks to the hoartf head of an <' old manP The 
ancient name was Hermon ; and, from there being two 
ridges, — a northern and a southern, — we find these 
mountains alluded to under the name of Hermonim, or the 
Hermons, in Psalm xlii. 5. Sometimes Djebel-et'Telj, or 
the snow mountain, is substituted for Djebel-es-Sheikh. 

Djebel-Mousa (pron, JebSl-Mow^sa) = the mountain of 
Moses; and is the name given to the whole group of emi- 
nences situated between the two arms (at the southern 
extremity) of the Red Sea. 

Djebel-Tsatut. The appellation, implying the mountain 
of monkeys, by which Mount Abjla, the pillar of Her- 
cules on the African side (at Ceuta), is now known. 

D5AB. A flat and fertile tract of country between the two 
rivers, Ganges and Jumna, signifying the country of the 
two rivers ; ab meaning water. 

Domin'ioa. One of the Caribbee (West India) islands, so 
designated in consequence of its having been discovered 
on a Sunday, 

DoN^GASTER, in YORKSHIRE, signifies the ^' castra!* fortified 
place, or encampment, on the Don, a tributary of the 
Yorkshire OusE. 

Dor'chester, the county*town of Dorsetshire, was an* 
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ciently called Dumovaria^ meaning the passage of the 
river (Frome), 

[It was very strongly built and goardedf having a deep ditch and 
four gates.] 

DoB^SETSHiBE. The SHIRE in which the Drurotriges settled. 
In the map of Saxon England, in the seventh century, we 
find Dorsetshire supplanted by Dornscetan. 

Douglas (pron. Diig'las) The largest town in the Isle of 
Man. Douglas is derived from the Celtic dubh, = blacky 
and glaSf = a stream^ or water. 

DowNHAM {pron. Down'am) is derived from the Celtic dun^ 
•=a hilly and ham^ cognate with our word home; and sig- 
nifies the Jimme or dwelling'-place among the hills (the 
East Anglian heights) in Norfolk. 

Downs. From the Celtic word dun^ which means a MIL 
We say, for example, "the North and South Downs^ 
" the Marlborough Downs," &c 

Drep^antjm. An ancient town of Sicily, so named from the 
curvature of the shore in its vicinity, which was thought 
to resemble that of a scythe; the Greek drep^andn meaning 
a scythe. 

Drbt'-herrn-sfitz". The mountain connecting the Rhetian 
and Noric sections of the Alps, meaning the three lords* 
peak. It is 10,112 feet high. 

Dry^motis. The most ancient name of Arcadia, in the 
Peloponnesus, signifying the woody region; from the 
Greek drus, = an oak. The district to which this name 
was applied was famous for its vast numbers of the 
oak. 
D^b'lin. From the Celtic dubh, = black, and lyn, or /m, 
s a pool, or deep pool, Dublin^ or Duibhlinn, thus sig- 
nifies the bfack pool^ and is applied by the Irish to the bed 
of the Liffey. 
Dun'edin. The ancient name of Edinburgh, or Edwin's 
burgh, or town. Dunedin signifies the dun, or town, of 
Edin^ or Edwin. 

D 5 
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Dunes are little hiUs or ridges of drifted sand^ on the shore 
of the sea, or the border of a lake, as those on the French, 
Dutch, and English (Norfolk and Suffolk) coasts. 
They in some instances attain a considerable height The 
dunes in France, between the Gironde and Adour, are 
perpetually changing their form and position according to 
the winds that are prevalent. Their height varies from 
100 to 150 feet ; and they extend hiland four or five miles. 

Dun'geness", in Kent, is a corruption, most likely, of 
dangemess ; from the Anglo-Saxon ncesscy = a nosej or 
promontory^ and that obviously from the Latin nastis. 
Prior to the erection of a lighthouse upon it, Dungeness 
was noted for the numerous shipwrecks that took place off 
its coast. The ndxCL^ Dungeness may, however, have some 
reference to the dingy appearance it presents to the sea. 

Dun'keld''. a town in Perthshire, deriving its name from 
the Celtic rfw», = a hilly or fort, • It signifies the fort of 
the Caledonians, 

[Xhnikeld is a place of veiy great antiquity, and was the ancient 
capital of the Caledonian monarchy.] 

Durham (pron, Dur'ram). The kam^ or home, of wild animals; 
from the Anglo-Saxon deor, =s a wild animal. Durham 
was also called Dunholm, from the Celtic dtm^ = a hiU, and 
holm^ s=E an island ; it being on an eminence surrounded 
almost entirely by the river Wear. The bishop signs 
himself Dunelm. 

E. 

EBRO (pron. A'brS). A river in Spain (see Ibebu) which 
derived its name from Iberus, the ancient appellation of 
the river. 

EoHiNusA was the more ancient epithet by which the modern 
Kimolis — one of the Cyolabbs — was designated. Echi- 
nusa = vipers* island; because it was remarkable for the 
number of vipers that infested it. 

[This island also produced a species of earth, like fallers' ear^ 
called Citnolia terra, from Cimolus, another of Its ancient appellationi.] 
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EcuADOB (jpron* ^qwa'dor). One of the Colombian republics, 
in South Amebiga, so named from its position under the 
Equator. 

Ed^'pt comes from the Anglo-Saxon ed, sr back^ or again, 
and ea, = water ; and is applied to the meeting, from op- 
posite directions, of two. currents of atV, called a whirlwind; 
or of two currents of ioater and airy termed a waterspout 
The coming in contact of two opposite currents of water 
constitutes a whirlpool. 

[Whirlpools often prove fatal to marmers. As examples of these phe- 
nomena, maybe mentioned those of Maelstrom, on the coast of Norway, 
and the ancient and famed Charybdis, on that of Sicily, opposite to 
another, called Scylla, on the Italian coast] 

!Ei>ENHAM (pron. Ed'nam) = the AoiRe,*or dwdling-plaeey on 
the river Eden, in Boxburgh, a county of Scotland. 

[Thomson, the celebrated author of Tht Seasons, was bom here.] 

Edom (the -E long). So named from Esau, or Edom (which = 
re J), whose posteri ty settled here^ viz., in the south of Pales- 
tine. Edom is the same with the Idvuma of the Greeks. 

Egedes-hinde, in Greenland, means the place built to the 

memory of Egede ; and was established in honor of the 

. missionary, Hans Egede. 

[Egedes-minde is the residence of the governor of North Green- 
land.] 

Egypt (jpron, £jipt). Called, in Hebrew, Misraim; in 
Arabic, Mesr. It is termed Chamiy or Chemi^ by the 
Copts or native Egyptians, which means the dark land ; 
in allusion, probably, to \\j& dark rich soU. The appellation, 
Egypt, the name by which all Europeans know it> is de- 
duced from Ai Captor, = Caphtortm, or the country of 
CaphtoTy by which latter title. Egypt is spoken of in the 
Old Testament. Aia Koptou was the name bestowed 
upon the country by the Greeks : this was afterwards con- 
tracted into AikoptoSy which was more subsequently soft- 
ened into v^i^joto^, or JEgyptuSy' r^\i\ci\i signifies the land 
of the Copts. The descendants of the ancient Egyptians 
are, to this day, called Copts, to distinguish them from the 
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Arabs and TiirkB» whochieflj form the remaining portioo 
of the present population of Egypt. 

E'^LAJc' i^pliea, in the Scripture writingSy aomedmes to the 
whole empire of Pebsia, and at other times to onlj a small 
district to the sooth of Mktoa, now called Efyautis^ 
Elam was so named from Elam the first son of Shem. 

Elboubz (pran. EFburz'^ In the Caucasus mountains ; 
14,000 feet high. The word Eibaurz signifies the peaked 
mountain, 

El'bow is the term applied to that part of a riTer where it 
suddenly changes its course. It is precisely synonymous 
with Bend. 

El-Ghob (pran. El-6aw"). The Arabic denomination^ sig- 
nifying the region of depression^ given to the whole of the 
immense valley extending from Lake Huleh (or the 
Waters of Meboh) to the south of the Dead Sea, at 
which latter place it attains the great depth of 1,312 feet 
below the level of the Meditebbanean, which is 3,500 
feet below that of Jeeusalem. 

El'^-Kuds'^ This, or Kuddishy signifies The Holy ; and is 
applied, by the Mohammedans, to the city of Jebusaleic 
They also designate it The Lady of Kingdoms. 

El^-Moo'^hbeb signifies the west; and is the title by which 
Babbabt and the Sahaba are collectively known. It re* 
ceived this name in allusion to its position with reference 
to Egtpt. 

El^.Ti". The appellation applied by the Arabs to a desolate 
tract of country to the north of the mountains termed 
Djebel-Mousa. EU Ti means the wandering. It is also 
called Tiah-bani-Israel, or the desert of the children of 
Israel, 

[Barckbardt, the traveller, describes tbis district as the most dreaiy 
and unfhiitful he ever saw.] 

£lt is said to mean the island^ or sea of eeb ; from the 

Anglo-Saxon ea, = water ^ or an island. 
Eh'bden is a fortified seaport-town in Hanover, near the 
'>uth of the river Ems. 
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England (generally pron. Ingland). Derived from Englcy 
which =:^Ae Angles, and land; meaning, therefore, the 
land of the Angles, an important tribe of the Saxons, 
who conquered Britain. The Dutch form of England 
is Engeland; the German orthography is the same as 
our own. The French Angleterre is the nearest approx- 
imation to the original form and sound. 

Snon means a well, Enon was situated near Salim, by the 
Jordan, where John baptized, because *^ there was much 
water there." (See John iii. 23.) 

Entrb-Douro-e-Minho (pron. Ong'tr-Doo''r6-^-Min''h5), 
A province of Portugal, meaning, as is confirmed by 
its position, the country between the rivers Douro and 
Minho. 

Entrb-Rios (pron. Ong'tr-Itee"6), One of the states of La 
Plata, situated between the rivers Parana and Uruguay, 
Entre'Rios = between the rivers, 

fiprRUS, A name, signifying mainland, applied, at a very 
remote period, to the north-west portion of Greece, in 
contradistinction to the numerous islands extending along . 
the coast. It may, however, have been so named to dis- 
tinguish it from the large island ojP Corcyra, in the Ionian 
Sea. 

£r^ebus. The most southerly volcano as yet known. It 
was discovered by Captain Ross, in 1841, whose ship was 
called the Erebus, 

£rtthil£UM Mare = the Erythrcean, or Red Sea ; so called 
either from Erythras, a monarch who reigned along the 
coas^ ; or from eruthrds, a corruption of Edom, the Greek 
word for red, its sands and waters presenting a red ap- 
pearance. 

Erzgebirge (pron, erts'gaybare^^gay). The range of moun- 
tains forming the north-west boundary of Bohemia. 
Erzgebirge is derived from the German erz, = metal, and 
gebirge, = a chain of mountains; these mountains are 
famous for their metallic wealth. 
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E8h"col (The Valley of), near Hebron, in the Holy Land, is 

said to have been so named from the delicious cluster of 

grapes borne from hence by the two spies, as a specimen 

of the '*goodliness" of the Promised Land. (Numbers 
xiii. 24.) 

EsK. See OusE. 

Espir'ito San'to. a maritime province of Brazil^ the name 
of which means Holt/ Spirit, 

Es'SEX signifies the country of the East Saxons, which for- 
merly included, besides the modern county of Essex, part 
of Herts. 

Es'tuary. Probably the best definition, says Mr. Jackson *, 
of this term is that given by Sir Charles Lyell, who calls 
it " an inlet entered both by rivers and the tides of the 
sea." It is derived from the Latin cestus, = the tide, 

EuL-ffius (or Choaspes). The ancient name of a river of 
Persia, now, probably, the Kerat. EuUbus = dear, or 
pure^ water. It is believed to be the same with the 
Scripture Ulai, (Dan. viii. 2.) 

Euphrates {pron. Yoofrat'ees or YooTratees). From the 

Greek particle cm, = excellence. The Euphrates was 

originally called the Phrath or Phrat, which signifies 

fruitful^ or fertilising. It is called, by the Arabs, the 

Forat, 

EuKiPUS. The ancient name of the modern Gulf of Negro^ 
ponty of which word the latter is a corruption. It was 
applied to the strait between Negropont (the ancient 
Euboea) and the mainland of Greece, and it was deduced 
from the Greek particle cm, = welly and riptoy = to dart ; 
from the rapidity of its current. 

Europe (pron. Yaw'rup) is supposed to have obtained its 
name from Eurdpa daughter of Agenor. 

[The word Europe is derived firom the Greek e«rte<,9 large i and 9ps, 
silheeye.'l 



* In his Glossary of Geographical Tertns, (Edinburgh : W. and A. K. 
"""ohnstone.) 
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Era. CoTTNSEL (Mount of). In Palestine, a little hill to the 
south of Zion, and separated from the Valley of Hinnom. 
It is othervirise called the Mount of Jtujfgmenty and is said 
to have received these names from the circumstance of its 
containing the palace of Caiaphas, where ''the chief 
prjiests and the elders took counsel to put Jesus to death*'^ 

ExE. See Ouse. 

Ex'eter was formerly written Exechester ; that is, the 
*' castra,*' fortified place^ or encampment^ on the river Exe, 
in Devonshire. 

Ex'moob signifies the moor, or heath (from the Anglo- 
Saxon moTy = a heath)y containing the source of the Exe* 

F. 
FAIRTORP. A market-town in Gloucestershire, which 

derived its name from an ancient ford over the Colne 

near its confluence with the Thames. 
Fair Havens was a town situated on the southern coast of 

Crete, . famous for its excellent anchorage : hence its 

name. 

[This place was visited by St Paul on his voyage to Rome. In the 
fourth century a.d. it was an important place, but now no traces if 
it remain.] 

Fair^sted is the name of a parish very pleasantly situated 

near Witham, in Essex. Fairsted ss the fairy or pleasanty 

place. (See Stead : Appendix.) 
Farnhak (pron. Farn'am). In Surrey, on the Wye. 

Famham = the home of ferns: it produces large quanti- 
ties of fern. 
Faro (pron. Fa'rrO). Another name for the Straits of 

Messina, in Italy, meaning, in Italian, a lighthouse. 
Few^stoke. The name, signifying ^re stone, of a parish in 

Yorkshire, ahout seven miles from Knareshorough. 

Fewstone is said to have been so designated from a drui- 

dical stone monument, called ^re circle. 
FiNiSTpaiRB (pron. Fin'i stare"). The north-westernmost 

coast of '* the peninsula," signifying the Land!s End; finis 

meaning the end, and terre, land. 
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Fins^teraar^'horn. a peak of the Binnese Alps, ia 
Switzerland, deriving its name from the Grerman^fi«/^r, 
= dark, aar, = an ecigle, and horuy = a peak. 

Firth. A corrupted form of frith, and that from the Latin 
/return. The term is common in Scotland, and is applied 
to arms of the sea (as the Firth of Forth), and to open 
channels (as the Pentland Firth). 

Flam'borouoh Head. In Yorkshire ; so called from its 
lighthouse^ set up as a guide to mariners ; or from the 
^res that used to be kindled on the cliffs here, which are 
dOO feet high. 

[It is still the site of a lighthouse.] 

Flats. A geographical term 87non3rmous with shoals. 

The Goodwin Sands, off Kent, are flats. 
FlorIda. One of the United States of North America. 

The name is derived from Pasque FloridOy which ssPa/m 

Sunday^ being the day on which it was discovered, in 

1512. 
FoNS^ Sol"is = the Fountain of the Sun^ a fsmous fountain 

in the oasis where was the oracle of Jupiter Ammon. Its 
' waters were boiling hot at midnight, and, as the day ad- 
vanced, they gradually became cooler until noon, when 

they were perfectly cold. 
FoRE^LAND. Synonymous with Headland. 
Forest Mawr (pron. Mor) signifies the great forest^ the 

Welsh mawr meaning great. The Black Forest range of 

mountains, in Wales, is so called. 
For'mo^^sa. An island off the eastern coast of China, so 

called by the Portuguese on account of its rich and (eatc- 

tifvX appearance. 
Foul'ness". In Essex, noted for the number of sea^/otr/ls 

which frequent it. NesSy from the Anglo-Saxon nouse^ 

and that from the Latin word nasus, = a nose. 
France was conquered by the Franks^ a people who came 

from FranconiOy one of the old circles of GERifANT. 
Frank'fort =/rcc town^ from the German /ra«A, s/ree. 
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Kndfurt^=:a/orij or town. Or the fort msLj probably 
mean a ford : the word Frankfort would signify, in this 
case, the ford of the Franks^ this people having crossed 
the river here, before entering Gaul, which cpuntry they 
subsequently conquered. (See France.) Frankfort 
stands on the river Maine, on the confines of Bavaria. 

FrTburg. a canton, and one of the capitals, of Switzer- 
land. It is derived from the German frei,=:freey and 
burg, = a tot0n,.and is a name which frequently occurs in 
Grerman topography. 

Fbiendlt Islands (The), in the South Pacific Ocean, 
were so named by Captain Cook, in 1773, in consequence 
of the^teiM^/y disposition that appeared to prevail among 
the natives towards strangers. They are now known, 
however, to have been deceptive and treacherous, and 
consequently to be altogether undeserving of the title 
bestowed upon them and their islands by Cook. 

Frische Haff (pron. Frish). A bay in Prussia, signifying 
the fresh water haffl or bap; haff meaning a bay, 

FuLHAif {pron, Fooram, the oo like that in wool). A village 
in Middlesex, containing the palace of the late Bishop 
of London. It was formerly written Ftdlonham, easily 
contracted into Futham, which signifies the home among 
fowls, Sullivan, however, affirms it to mean the /ou/, or 
dirty f home,* 

Fdnen. a large island to the east of Denicark, implying 
the beautiful country, 

G. 

GALATIA (pron, Galasha). One of the provinces of Asia 
Minor (now Anatolia) conquered and settled by the Gauls 
under Brennus, b. a 270, after their having crossed the 
Hellespont. These settlers mingled with some Kxredan 
colonists, and thus procured for this country the appella- 

* Dictumcuy of DeriwUions, (London : Longman & Co.) 
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tion of Gallo^GrcBda^ or GaktHOf this latt^ being the 
. Greek form of the word GauL 
Gaulonitis was a district on the east of the Lake of Ti- 

BBBUs, which took its name from Golan^ or GnuUmy the 

city of Og. (Deut. iv. 43. ; Josh. xx. 8.) 
Gela was the ancient name of a riyer of Sicily, which it 

obtained from the icy coldness of its waters. There was 

also a town of the same name on the river Gela, 

[The ancient town of Gela is now partly occapied bj Terra 
Nova.] 

Germain's, St. A borough in Cobnwall, which owes its 
appellation to a prelate, St GermaiUf who did away 
with the Pelagian heresy from Britain, and to whose 
memory Athelstan founded a monastery at this place. 

Gbrbiany (pron, Jer'many). Derived from a word signify- 

. ing a warrior. The modem Germans call themselves 
TuetcheUy and deduce their origin from the god Tuesco. 
Allemagne is applied by the French to Germany, because 
it included cUl the manns^ or hordes. 

Georgia {pron, Jor^jia) is one of the United States of 
North America, and was so named in honor of George I., 
of England. 

[Georgia was the last settled of the present United States founded 
by the British.] 

Ghauts (see Bala Ghaut). A name given to the passes in 
some of the mountains of HiNDOSTAif ; from the Sanscrit 
gati,ss a way or pass. 

Ghent {jproru G6ng). One of the chief towns of Belgium, 
at the confluence of the Lys and Scheldt, forming twenty- 
six islands connected with each other by means of bridges 
to the number of one hundred. The Emperor, Charles 
v., who was perpetually at war with Francis I., king of 
France, used to boast that he could put Paris in his 
glove ; the French word gand meaning a glove. 

Gibraltar (pron, Jibrawl'tar), or Jibel de Tartfa^ signifies 
the mountain of Tariff or Tarik, an early Moorish king. 
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wlio baih a fortress on the rock, after having cond acted 
the Moors into Spain, a.d. 710. 

GIl'ead. The designation of a chain of mountains on the 
east side of the Jordan, in Palbstine. Giktid is said to 
have, been so named, because of the event that occurred 
between Jacob and Laban, who entered into a covenant 
here ; and, as a memorial of this bargain, thej here 
raised up a heap of stones^ which Jacob called, in conse< 
quence, Gilead^ meaning the heap, or circle, of witnesses. 
The northern part of Gilead was termed the *^ Hills of 
Bashan ; " that portion of Gilead to the south of the river 
Jabbok is called Jebel Osha, or the Mount of Joshua, 
because the tomb of Joshua is shown on a mosque on the 
summit of the mountain. 

Gla'giers are those extensive fields of ice which exist 
(more especially) among the Alps; from the Latin 
glacies, = ice, 

Glauor'ganshibb derived its name from Gwlad Morgan 
(that is, the county of Morgan), who was a former prince 
of Sout^ Walbs. 

Glbn'more'^ a narrow valley between Loch Eil and 
Murray Firth, in Scotland, signifying the great glen ; 
more meaning great, or big. Glen is applied to those 
valleys that are exceedingly narrow ; the term strath to 
those that are, on the contrary, broad. 

Glougesteb (pron, Glosler) is either derived from the 
British glow, =z beautiful; or from the Welsh gleaw,:sz 
strong; and castra,=^an encampment, or forti^ed place. 
The Saxons called it Gleaucestre. 

Gobi. A large desert in Asia, comprising the chief portion 
of Mongolia, and having a mean elevation of 4,000 feet. 
Gobi is a Mongol term, implying nahed desert. The 
Chinese names of this desert are SBAafO,= the sand desert ; 
Han-hai,= the dry sea ; and Schaho,= the sand river, 

GtOd'alming, a market-town in Surrey, on the Wye, is said 
to have received its appellation from Goda, a lady of 
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piety among the Saxons, who here founded a religious 

house. 
God'^manches'teb, in Hants, derived its name from the 

Danish chief, Gothrum, who was defeated by king 

Alfred. It signifies the fortified place of Gptkrum, 
GrOD^STONE. A parish in Surrey, about ten miles from 

Croydon. Godstone z=good stone, and was given to 

this place on account of the excellence of its stone 

quarries, 
GrODTHAAB. A Station in South Greenland, founded by the 

missionary, Hans Egede, in 1723. Godthaab z=zgood 

hope, 

[It is the residence of the governor of South Greenland, and was the 
first place in the modem colonisation of the conntxy.] 

Gold Coast (The), in Africa, took its name from the fact 
of the inhabitants carrying on an extensive trade with 
Europeans in gold, 

Good Hope, Cape op. First doubled by Bartholomew 
Diaz, a Portuguese, who replaced its former name — " The 
Cape** — by that of the Cape of StormSy on account of the 
tempestuous weather he here experienced. This appella- 
tion was, however, subsequently changed to that of the 
Cape of Crood Hope by King John, of Portugal, who 
hoped to be able to reach India by doubling it 

Goodwin Sands (The) lie off Kent, and were, originally, 
land belonging to Godwin, or Goodwin, Earl of Kent and 
father of Harold n. 

[This land had been left by Goodwin to the monks of Ganterborv ; 
bat they neglected to keep its walls and dykes in repair; and the mis- 
fortune consequent upon this neglect was the rushing in of the sea, 
which completely covered it. This happened in a.d. 1100. It 
consisted of about four thousand acres. The sands frequently prove 
fatal to mariners.] 

Gorge (pron, Gorje). A geographical term often, though 
incorrectly, given to a defile. It has been well defined 
as '* the upper and narrowest part of a transverse 
vaUey." 
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Gor^'tts. An ancient city of Crete, founded by Gortt/s, son 

of Rhadamanthus. 
GsACios A Dios. A cape of Central America, stretching 
out into the Caribbean Sea ; the meaning of which is 
thanks to God, 

Grain Coast (The) is a district of country extending 
along the African coast between Sierra Leone and the 
Ivory Coast. It derives its name from the circumstance 
of its having been long resorted to for gold dust and other 
articles. 

Gram'pian is probably derived from granty:=z great (or, 
perhaps, ugli/\ and pen, from the Celtic beann,=a hill, or 
promontory. The name is applied to an extensive range 
of heights in Scotland. 

Gram'pound. a market-town in Cornwall, on the river 
Fale, or Vale, over which it has a great bridge (or Grande 
pont, as the place was originally called). 

Graves'end, in Kent, derived its appellation from the cir- 
cumstance that, if a person, in former times, died on 
board a vessel beyond this point, he was thrown over- 
board, instead of being buried on shore. This practice is 
not now in vogue, however. Some affirm that Gravesend 
comes from the Anglo-Saxon gerifay^=^ a sheriff, or gO' 
vernor, and end, = a boundary ; thus implying the 
limit that was assigned to the jurisdiction of the 
sheriff, 

Greece. This name has come to us from the Romans, and 
the title Greeks from the Latin Grecits, who, however, 
only formed one of the ancient tribes of Epirus, and never 
became of historical importance. 

Greenwich (pron, Grin'ij), or, as the Saxons called it, 
Grenevic, signifies the green town ; wic, or vic^ being from 
the Latin vicus, = a dwelling, or town. 

Gris Nez {pron. Gree'-Na'') means the grey nose, or 
cape. It is a cape belonging to that portion of the coast 
of France that is washed by the waters of the Straits 
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of Dover, and is derived from the Latin nasus^^a 

nose. 
Geoot'b Ey"landt. An island in the Gulf of Carpentaeia, 

signifying big island. 
Guadalquivir (pron. Gwa'dalquiv"ir), A river of Spaioy 

having its isource in the Sieeba Nevada mountains. It 

comes from the Arabic toady, ^ a river, or tatUeTf and al 

kebir^^the great 

[TheWad'Il'KdMrt a river of Africa, anciently called the Amp- 
sagas, has the same meaning. Prior to receiving the name of Guadal- 
quimr, that river was called the Tartestutf from an island of the same 
designation at its mouth.] 

GuADiANA (pron, Gwa'd!a^^na). Also a river of '* the penin- 
sula," rising in the mountains of Sisbba Nevada. The 
name is derived from the Arabic t^ocfy, = river, or 
water, and Anas, which was the ancient name of the river. 

Guiana (pron. Gee'ah^'na, with the G hard). In South 
America ; said to have been so named from the Guayanoes, 
an Indian tribe. 

Gulp. See under Bay, 

Gut (A) is the narrowest part of a Strait, or Gulf, 

GuT*s Cliff. A hamlet in Warwickshire, on a c/t^ on 
the Stratford Avon, whither Guy, the celebrated Earl of 
Warwick, is said to have retired from the cares and trou- 
bles of the world. 

H. 

HJS'MUS MOUNTAINS. The name given to the entire 
chain of mountains which separated Thrace and Ma- 
cedonia from the valley of the Danube. They are said 
to have been so named from Hcsmus, a king of Thrace, 
who was metamorphosed into a mountain for aspiring 

to divine honors. 
Hag'ios Or'os. The modern name, meaning holy moun- 
tain, of the ancient Mount Athos, in Macedonia. It is 
likewise known as Monte Santo, which also signifies holy 
mountain. 
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Hall. In Tjrol, containing great salt works. The word 
hall, in Germany, has evidently some connection with the 
word salt, as also — 

Halle (pron, HalMS), in Prussian Saxony. It has a number 
of salt springs in its neighbourhood. 

Hal^ts Biveb. a celebrated river in Asia Minor, entering 
the EuxiNE, or Black Sea. It is said to have been so 
named from the Greek word Aalos, on account of its 
waters having a salt and bitter taste. 

Hamp'shire is derived from the Anglo-Saxon ham, which 
= a home, or an abode, and shire. 

Hamp'stead. a village in Middlesex^ on a hUl 400 feet 
high. Hampstead comes from the Anglo-Saxon ham, = 
a home, and stede, ^ a station, or place. 

Hahp'ton. In Middlesex, on the Thames, famous for the 
Hampton Ck)art, Palace, built originally by Cardinal 
Wolsey. It comes from the Anglo-Saxon ham, ==a home, 
and ton (from tynan, = to hedge, or wall in, or to enclose), 
= a town. 

Han^da''!. One of the Chinese titles of the Gobi desert, 
signifying the dry sea. 

Hanse Towns. The word hanse is the Teutonic for an 
association, or a league, and was applied to those towns 
that joined the association. There were, besides Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Lubeck, upwards of eighty townd in 
the time of its greatest power — viz., in the fourteenth cen- 
tury — which constituted "the Hanseatic League^ the 
object of which was " to protect commerce from piracy, 
to procure the restitution of shipwrecked property, and 
to facilitate the safe navigation of the seas." The con- 
federacy arose about the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. 

Har^bour. A place of shelter for a considerable number of 
vessels of large size. Some harbours afford shelter from 
every wind, others only from certain winds. Those of the 
former-mentioned class are said to be land-locked. Haven 
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is a term differing from a harbour only in respect of its 
more minor importance. 

Habwich (pron. H«lr''rij). A seaport-town in Essex, de- 
riving its name from the Anglo-Saxon herey = an army^ 
and toic (from the Latin vieu8\ = a dwelling, or town, 

HIst'ings, in Sussex, is said to have been derived from a 
Danish pirate, named Hastings, who built a fort at this 
place, in which his men might secure themselves when 
pursued, after pillaging the country. 

Hat^field. There are two towns in England, of this name, 
of some note, and several others of minor importance. 
(1.) Bishop^ Hatfield, amarket-town in Hbhtfordsbire, 
was so named because in the possession of the bishops of 
Ely, who had a palace at this place. It is now, however, 
included in the diocese of Bocbestek. (2.) Hatfield 
Regis, or Hatfield Broad Oak^ was a. royal demesne prior 
to the Conquest, and had, formerly, some very fine broad 
spreading oaks. This Hatfield is in Essex, about nine 
miles from Epping. 

Head'land. a term belonging to physical geography, 
somewhat identical in signification with promontory. 
When the salient point is low, the epithets ^t^ and tongue 
of land are indiscriminately applied to it 

Heath is the name by which those generally unreclaimable 
tracts of country that stretch from Jutland throughout 
Northern Germany are known. These sandy districts 
are not unfrequently interspersed with bogs, marshes, 
and stagnant pools, the almost only vegetable life that is 
presented being those low plants generally called heaths. 

Hec^atom^'polis. (1.) An epithet by which the island of 
Crete was known. It was so named because it contained 
one hundred cities ; from the Greek hekatofiy = a hundred^ 
and pdlis^=ia city. (2.) This title was also given to 
Laconia, a maritime division of the Peloponnesus, from 
its one hundred demi, or boroughs, 

Hec^atom'Vylon. This name was applied to the chief city 
of Parthia in consequence of the number of gates which 
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led to it from all parts of Psbsia. It is sometimes called 

Hecatompylos. 
Hec^atoh^^pyi.08. Another appellation for Thebes, in 

Egypt. Its ancient importance was, in all probability, 

over-estimated bj the poet, Homer, who described it as 

possessing one hundred gatesy from each of which could be 

issued two hundred men. 
Hec'atonnesi. In antiquity ; some small islands between 

Lesbos and Asia Minor, called after Hekatos, a name of 
. Apollo, whose worship was zealously cultivated by the 

people of the last-named place. They are now called 

Mtwnisiy which signifies isles of mice. 
Hejd-jaz. One of the political divisions of Arabia, implying 

the country of pilgrimage, 
HelIg^'oland signifies holi/ island. It is an island in the 

German Ocean. 

[Heligoland was anciently a stronghold of paganism with the 
Saxons, and has been since 1808 in the possession of the British 
crown. It has a population of aboat 2,000» consisting principally of 
fishermen.] 

Heliop'olis. a .famous cify of ancient Egtpt, containing 
the Oracle of Apollo, and the Temple of the Sun ; hence 
its name, which means city of the sun. Heliopolis, the 
Greek appellation, has precisely the same signification with 
Baalbec. 

Hel^las. First applied to a city and district of Thessalv, 
over which HeUen, son of Deucalion, was king. It was 
afterwards, however, extended to the whole of Thessaly 
and, still more subsequently, to Greece, Thessaly not 
being included in the appellation. 

Hel'lespokt. The ancient name of the Dardanelles. It 
is fabled to have been denominated the Hellespont from 
ffelle (the daughter of Athamas, king of Thebes), who 
was drowned here in her voyage to Colchis. 

H£Ft'an5mius. The same with Arcadia. It is deduced 
from the Greek hepta^ = seven, and nomoSy = a law. 

Hebaclea. The name of upwards of forty cities of anti- 

s 
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quity fiopposed to have been bniU in honor of Heracles, 
or Hercules, 
H£r'cula"n£i&m. a very ftiieient dty of Italy, named after 
Hercules^ by whom it was founded. 

[This city and the neighbonring Pompeii were destroyed by an 
eruption of Yesavinfl» in a.o. 79, by which Pliny the Eider loet hia 

life.] 

Her'eford. From the Anglo-Saxon here,^an army^ and 
fardf from ybran, S3 to go. It implies, and is applied to, 
the place at which the army used ioford the riyer Wje. 

Hertford (j^ron. Har^furd). From the Anglo-Saxon hearty 
= a stag, and ford. The arms of the town are a stag in 
the water. 

Hervey Island (pron. HaxY'y Iland). The moatimportant 
island in Cook's Group ; so named by Captain Cook in 
honor of Hervey^ one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
The whole group is sometimes called the Hervey Islands. 

HesperIa. (1.) The original epithet given, by the Greek 
poets, to Italy. It comes from the Greek hespera,= 
evening: Hesperia thus means the evening-landy or 
western region. According to one legend, however, it 
was so called from Hesperus, a son of lapetus. (2.) The 
name was, moreover, with less frequency certainly, 
applied to Spain, which was situated to the west of Italy. 

Hex'amil"iok. a name derived from the Greek, and given 
to the Isthmus of Corinth, because it was six modem 
Greek (or four geographical) miles broad. 

Hsx^AP^'dLis. A designation frequently applied to Doris^ a 
district in ancient Greece, owing to its «tv chief cOies. 
These were, 

Hallcamasras, Cnldus, Cot, Llndui, lalysus, and Caminu, the last three of 
which were in Bhodes. 

HIeracon^polis. An ancient city of Egypt, signifying 

the city sacred to the hawk. 
Hierap^5li8. Two ancient and populous cities were known 

by this appellation: — (1.) One in Syria, near the 
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Euphrates ; (2.) The other in Phbyoia, near the borders 
of Lydia, a city very early converted to Christianity. 
The term Hierapolis, which is Greek, is derived 
from hieroSf== sacred, or Aoltf, and p6l%8,=s- a city* Hiera- 
polis, in Phrygia, is now called Pambouk'Kalesiy which = 
cotton castle, from the white appearance of the ruins of 
the ancient town* 

HiGHGATE (proru Hi^get, with the g hard), in Middlesex, 
is said to have derived its appellation from the high (toll-) 
gate upon the At'//. 

Hill. A term given^ as recommended by some geographers^ 
to all eminences that do not attain 1,000 feet ; all heights 
reaching and exceeding that elevation being termed 
moantains. 

Himalaya, or Hdialya {pron, Hlmahl'ya), signifies the 
abode of snow ; from the Sanscrit hima,csi cold, frost, or 
snow, and a/aya,t=: an abode, *^ The resemblance of 
hima to the Greek cheima and the Latin hiems of the same 
signification, is obvious."* 

Hin'teb Rhine. A tributary of the Rhine, meaning 
the hinder, or further, Rhine. (See Vobdeb Rhine.) 

HiNDOSTAN (pron. Hind^^stahn'^). Either derived from the 
Persian hindoo,^ black, and «ton,= a country, thus mean- 
ing the country of the blacks ; or from the river Indus 
and Han, signifying, according to this etymology of the 
name, the country of the Indus. The former, however, is 
the more probable derivation, as the Hindoos are much 
darker than the Persians in complexion. (See India.) 

His'fakiola. This name was given to Hajrti, one of 
the West India Islands, by Columbus, who discovered it 
in 1429. Hispaniola signifies Uttk Spain. 

HiTOH^iN. A market-town in H£btfobdshib«, meaning the 
meadow of the river Jffitch, or Hiz. It was formerly 

* Milner's Universal Geography, (ReligionB Tract Society.) 

a 2 
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written Hitching ; ing, or ingey being the Anglo-Saxon for 
a meadow, 

HoANG-Ho, a river of China, signifies yellow river, 

Hol'land. (1.) A European country, implying hollow j 
or loWj land, the greater part of the country being below 
the level of tBe sea. It is derived from, the German 
hohl,=^ hollow. With Belgium, it was likewise known 
as the Netherlands, or low countries, (2.) The name 
Holland is also applied, from the resemblance it bears in 
its physical conformation to that portion of the Nether- 
lands distinguished by the appellation of HoUandy to a 
district in Likcolkshibb. 

Hol"lywell'. The name of a parish in Huntingdonshire, 
of great antiquity, which was famous for its well, formerly 
held very sacred, (See Holywell.) 

HoLSTEiN {pron, Horstine"). A German name given to the 
duchy of Lower Saxony, subject to Denmark. It is de- 
rived from kolz,= a wood, and signifies the woody district 
of the Saxons. 

Hol'thead. a market-town in Anglesea, bo named from 
St, Gyhi, a pious man who lived here in the second half 
of the fourth century after the Christian era> who founded 
a small monastery here. The Welsh call Holyhead 
by the designation of Caer Gwybi, after St Gybi, 

HoL^Y Island. An island belonging to Durham, so named 
from an ancient monastery, which contained, and where 
were maintained, a number of literary monks in former 
times. It was more anciently called Lindisfame, from, it 
is said, Lindi, a rivulet in the island^ and Fahreeny 
the name of a recess belonging to the monks. 

[Ruins of the ancient abbey are still to be seen.] 
Hol'ywell. The chief town of Flintshire, which derived 
its appellation from St, fVinif red's Well in its vicinity, to 
- which miraculous powers were formerly attributed. 

[It is tbe most copious spring in the British Isles, throwing up 21 
tons of water per minute, or 30,240 tons daily.] 
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H5-NAN'. A province of China, so designated because of its 
position to the south of the river Amour, or Sagalien ; ho 
meaning a river, and natij south, 

Hong'-Kong'' is a small rocky island, about fifteen miles in 
circumference, important as a British possession, which it 
has been since the year 1842. ffong-Jtong = sweet-waters, 

Horn, Cape, the southern extremity of South America, 
was discovered by Schouten, a Dutchman, who named it 
Horn from Hoome in Hollakd, his native town, and 
the port whence the expedition, under his command, 
sailed. - 

Horns, in physical geography, are the two extreme points of 
land that enclose a bay. 

Horsham (pron. Hors'am), near Dorking, in Surrey, 
is said to have received its name from Horsa, the Saxon, 
who is reported to have built the town. Horsham^ there- 
fore, signifies the home, or dwelling-place, of Horsa, (See 

HOR&TEAD.) 

Hor'stead. In Sussex; the plaxie in which Horsa, the 
brother of Hengist, was buried. Stead, or stede, in the 
Anglo-Saxon, signifies place. 

Hudson's Bay, in North Amebica, was discovered, in 1610, 
by Captain Henry Hudson, who, together with seven 
others, were so obnoxious to the crew, that they were 
put ashore by them, where they were allowed to perish. 

Hum'ber. Said to be the " Aber ** spoken of by Ptolemy. 
Professor Sullivan * supposes it to mean the humming 
mouth (aber meaning mouth), '' from the great hum of its 
waters at the ebbing and flowing of the tides." 

Hun'dreds were, originally, those divisions of a county 
which could furnish one hundred able men for the king's 
wars, or which contained one hundred families. It is the 
Saxon designation answering to the wapentakes of the 
northern counties — the district of the Angles ; and to 

* Dictionary of Derivations, (Loudon: Longman & Co.) 
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the LATHES of Eekt and some parts of Sussex— the 
territory of the Jutes. 

Hun'tingdon signifies the huntet^s kill; from the Anglo- 
Saxon huntf and dun^ = a kiU or fortification. It was 
formerly a famous hunting place, and the forest on which 
Huntingdon was built was Tery much fireqnented by 
sportsmen for the sport it afforded. 

Htam'polis was a very ancient cii^ of Fhocis, in Grebcr, 
founded by the Hyaniea, an ancient people of Bcbotxa. 

Ht^prIbad^^ In HiNDOSTAN ; meaning the abode of Hyder ; 
ahad signifying an abode or towri, 

HT^LAa. A river in Bithynia, in Asia Minor. A festival 
was kept by the people of Cius, a town near its banks^ in 
honor of HylaSy who, it is said, was carried off by the 
nymphs in the neighbourhood of this river. 

I. 

IAPI^^GIA a division of ancient Italy, forming the heel 
of a boot. The inhabitants of lapygia are universally be- 
lieved to have been the aborigines of the country. lapy- 
gia probably derived its name from lapyx, a son of 
Daedalus. 

Ib£RJA. The ancient name of Spain, and so called from the 
Iber us yiyeiy now the Ebrd. 

IqabIum Mare. A portion of the ^gban Sea. The name is 
deduced, by ancient mythologists, from Icarus^ like lapyx 
a son of Daedalus, who fell into the sea here and was 
drowned. Some, however, deduce it from a Phoenician 
word which = the sea offish^ because the sea abounded 
in fish, 

TcdLMKiLL. One of the Hebrides, off ScoTLAin>. This 
island was formerly celebrated for its religious edifices, 
which were, in all likelihood^ established by St. CoUm, or 
Columbia. (See Inchcolm.) 

I'c6"nium. An ancient city of Asia Minor, and the capital of 
Lycaonia. Iconium is said to have derived its name from 
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a dtnall image (in Greek, eikonion,) of Medusa) built here 
by Perseus. 
Vi>fiut,"A signifies red or earthy ; and the fiame was given 
to a portion of Ajeulbvl to the south of Judaea* It was for- 
merly called Ei>OH« Idumea is the Greek name. 

[The country was &itioiis fcir ite |>illm trees.] 

Il^cH£:st£:b is ft inarket-town in SoBfEttSBTs&litU) on the river 

Ivel. It was formerly written ivelch^st&r^ Which s: the 

fortified place, or encampment, on the IvtL (See EaISSTER.) 

iL'MiKST^ti. A market-town in SoMEltSBTsfiiRi!:!^ on the riter 

Ille. 
In'access'^ible Island. One of the group Tm&tuSi t)i 
CtTKHA, so designated on account of the difficulty experi- 
enced in endeavouring to land upon it ; although it is not 
perfectly inaccessible. 
Inchcolm {pron. Inch'kom) means the island {inch, in Celtic, 
signifying an island, or a place nearly, or occasionally^ 
surrounded by water) of St. Colon, or Columbia. It is a 
small island in the Firth of Forth, which contains the 
ruins of a celebrated monastery founded by the Scottish 
king, Alexander I. 
Indentations are deep and irregular inlets, coves, &c., 

in the coast -line. 
In'dia derives its name from the river Indus, which origi- 
nally formed its western boundary. 
In^'kermann. a place well known in connexion with the late 

war with Russia, meaning, in Turkish^ lower town. 
In'lbt. Frequently usexi synonymously with the words 
CoYB and Creek. When made use of otherwise, it is 
applied to any channel by which an inland piec6 of water 
is entered. 
Innspruck (pron. In'sprook"). The chief town of the govern- 
ment of Tyrol, in Austria, beautifully and picturesquely 
situated on the river Inn, which is here crossed by a very 
high bridge. The German brueke implies a bridge. 

In'terman^^na was a city of the ancient division of tJmbria, 

s 4 
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in Italy ; and was situated between two branches of the 
Nar. 

Ipswich (pron, Ips'ich). The capital of Suffolk, formerly 
written Gyppenswick ; from Gipping^ a tributary of the 
Orwell on which Ipswich stands, and vnc (from the Latin 
vicus), = a dwelling^ or town, 

Ibe'lano. The native name of Ireland is Erin^ or Teme, 
Hibemioj the name by which, according to Strabo, the 
country was known among the Bomans, is derived from 
hiver, = winter, because they imagined it to be a cold and 
dreary country. 

Island (proju Iland). Land surrounded entirely by water. 
The term should, we think, be restricted to those portions 
of land encircled by water not beyond a certain size. 
Australia might, perhaps, be considered the largest piece 
of land to which the term should be applied. 

Is^LOS DE LOS Gal'apa''gos (pron. Il6s). A nnmher of islands 
in the Pacific, under the equator, belonging to Ecuador. 
They abound in seo'tortoises, whence the name ; Islos de 
los Galapagos signifying the islands of turtles. 

Isthmus {pron* Iss^mus) is derived from the Greek isthmos, 
=a necky and is applied to a somewhat narrow neck of 
land joining two larger portions, in the same manner as 
the neck forms a connecting link to the head and body« 

Is^trop'^olis. An ancient city of Thrace, below the mouth 
of the Ister, the eastern part of the Danube. 

[It is said to have been founded by a Milesian colony. "] 

It'alt. First called Hesperia b^ the Greeks because situ- 
ated to the west of Greece. It has borne various names 
at different periods ; as Satumia from Saturn, who fled 
hither from his son Jupiter ; QEnotria from the CEnotri ; 
Ausonia, from the Ausones, one of its first nations. All 
these epithets were, however, superseded by that of Italia 
(about the time of Augustus), by which name the whole 
peninsula was subsequently designated. Some early 
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writers derive Italia from Italus, a cbieftaiB of the 
CEnotri ; while others deduce it from the Greek italos, ^an 
oXy from the namber of fine oxen which the country 
produced. But the Boman historian, Niebuhr, says that 
Italia means nothing more nor less than the country/ of 
the Italu 

Ivory Coast (The), on the western coast of Apbica, was so 
named from the quantity of elephants' teeth, &c., found 
here. 

Iturea. a tract of country on the east of the Jordan, 
which received its appellation from ItUTy or JetuVy one 
of the sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 16.). It is not unfre- 
quently called Auraniiis, from the city of ffauran, 
(Ezek. xlvii. 16—18.) 

James'to'WN. a town in Virginia (U. S.), which received 
its name in honor of James I., of England. It is 
situated on the James river. 

[Jamestown is remarkable as being the place where the first per- 
manent English settlement in North America was effected. This was 
in 1607.] 

Japan' is said to mean, in the Chinese language, the country 
of the rising of the sun^ or, in other words, the east 

Javan. The Old Testament name of Greece (the New 
Testament name being Achaia), after Javan^ a son of 
Japhet, the progenitor of the people who settled in this 
country. (Isa. Ixvi. 19. ; Ezek. xxvii. 13.) 

Jed'burgh. In Roxburgh, a county of Scotland. It is 
a burghy or town, of very great antiquity, situated at the 
confluence of the Jed and Teviot rivers. 

[The antiquity of Jedburgh is attested by the ruins of an ancient 
monastery that are now to be seen. This monastery was erected 
by William the Lion, king of Scotland.] 

JEHd'vAH- Ji'reh signifies the Lord will seey or provide. It 
was situated in Manasseh, and was so termed by Abraham, 
who here intended to ofier up Isaac, but whose hand was 
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stajed Iry the aogel of the Lord> who provided a ram as a 

substitttte. (Gen* xxii. 14.) 
Jbho^vah^mis'si was situated in Arabia, and sr the Lord is 

my banner, (For particulars and origia of the name, see 

Exod. xxvii. 15.) 
Jeh5Vah-Sha'lom = the Lord send peace. It was in Ma- 

nasseh. (Judges vi 24.) 
Jekel-Ib'hak. The modern name of the aneient Iris, a 

river of Fontus, in Asia. It signifies green river, 
JebIcho. a town in Palbstinb, which was called by the 

Greeks Steriehus^ because it abounded in dates, 
[Herod the Great coxuiderably enlarged and beantififid it.] 

Jebusalbm. The metropolis of Palestine, and the seat of 
government in the time of David. It is usually supposed 
to be identical with Salem, of which Melchizedek, who lived 
in the time of Abraham, was king, B.c. 1913. (Gen. xiv. 
8. ; Heb. vii. 2.) About five hundred years subsequently 
to this, it was in the possession of the JehusUes, and was 
invaded by the Israelites, under Joshua. Hence its name 
JebuS' Salem, or Jerusalem. Some believe it to signify 
Fear Salem, on account of the great strength of the Stj ; 
others, that it means they shall see peace ; and others, 
again, with a greater degree of probability, the inheritance 
of peace. In the inspired volume we find it variously 
alluded to as The Holy City (in reference to which the 
Greeks may have fashioned the name Hierosolyma), The 
City of David, The City of Qod, The Holy Mountain, 
The Holy Hill, Tlie Throne of the Lord, The House of 
the Lord God of Israel, The City of the Cheat Kiny, The 
ThroThe of Judgment, The City cf Truth, The City of 
Defence, &c., &c. The Hebrew name is Jertischalem ; the 
Greek and Roman Hierosolyma; while the Mohammedans 
call it Kuddishi or The Holy. The Mohammedans also 
designate it The Lady of Kingdoms. The historian, 
Herodotus, speaks of it under the name of Cadytus, in allu- 
sion to its holiness, it being a corruption of the word 
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KedoshOy or Holt^ City. The emperor Hadrian sent a 
Koman colony to Jerusalem, and called the citj j^lia 
Capitolina, after the name of bis familj. 

Jtz'UKEi/' (the Plain of). The Old Ttefttament name of the 
plain named after the city of Jexreel (tiow Zerin). The 
Gi'eeks aoftened this appellation to that of Esdrael^ or 
JEsdraelon, (Judith i. 8.) This plain was also called the 
Plaiit vf MegiddOi f^^tn th6 city of Megiddo which stood 
on the l)ankd of the river Kishon. (2 Chron. txxv, 22. ; 
Zech. xii.) 

JiHooN^ The name of an Adatic river, signifying ^^mm/. 

JoLi-BA means great river. It is the name given by the 
natives to the upp^r part of the river Nigeb, in Afbioa, 
the lower part being called the Qaorfa, 

[The upper portion was disfcovered bv the celebrated African tra- 
veUer, Mungo Park; the lower, by the Landeis.] 

Jut^'land. One of the poHfical divisions of Denmark. 

Jutland signifies the land of the JiOes^ or Ooths, (See 

Cat. Appendix I.) 
JuN^GLB. The name applied to a wilderness in the East 

Indies. 

[The jttnfflea are noted for the dangerous sport of tiger-hunting, 
and for the ravers — called ** jongle fevers " — which they engender.] 

K 
KANG'AROO" ISLAND. An island opposite Port Ade- 
laide^ in Australia. It formerly abounded in kangaroos, 
but these animals are now consideraibly more scctrce. 
[Kangaroo Island contains an abnadano^ of salt. ] 

Ka'ra. a populous city of Turkey in A^a, the name of 
which implies black fortress ; kara meaning black, and 
hissar, a fortress. It is called in full A/htm Kara ffissar, 
or the bktek easth of opium ; from the great quantity of 
opitum manufaietured here. 

Kara-Koom means black sand, and icT applied t6 a desert of 
Tm»E8TAN4 (See Ki^itcKocm.) 
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Eara-Su. a tributary of the Euphrates, signifying black 
water* 

Ken^dal^ in CuMBKKLAND, was formerly written Kirkhy 
Candale. Kirkby is' of Saxon, and Candale of British^ 
origin. Kirk :=! churchy bys=a dwellinffy can = head, 
and dale = a vale, or valley. The adjunct Kirkby is now 
no longer used. 

Kent. From the British or Celtic word can, or ceann^ 
which =: a head, or projection. This is a very suitable 
and appropriate derivation of the word, applying ex- 
tremely well to the country originally occupied by the 
British tribe styled the Cantii, It is an element, likewise, 
in the name Canterbury^ Cantire, <&c., &c. The Cantii 
were described as " the easternmost people.*' 

Kebguelen's (pron, Kerglen's) Land is land in the south 
of the Indian Ocean, about 100 miles by 60. It received 
its name from its French discoverer ; but, on account of 
its vegetable destitution, great sterility, and cold and 
rigorous climate. Captain Cook suggested that it should be 
called the Island of Desolation, It does not exhibit a 
single specimen of tree or shrub, although its distance 
from the equator in the southern hemisphere corresponds 
with that of Middle Europe in the northern. 

Kib'roth-Hattaa'Vah. A station of the Israelites on the 
journey tp the Promised Land. It signifies the graves of 
lust, and was given in consequence of the surfeit of the 
Israelites of quails, having fed there -on them for " a whole 
month.** (Numb. xi. 4.) , 

KiD^RON. A brook in Palestine which empties itself into 
the Dead Sea on the western side. It is supposed to 
have derived its appellation from the word kebar, = bhtch-^ 
nessy because the water that was poured out at the foot of 
the altar — for the lOdron took its rise on the northern 
side of Jerusalem — was carried by a drain into the brook, 
and imparted to its waters a dark color. 

Kil'^dare". a town and county in Ireland. Kildare is 
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derived from the Celtic cill, = a church, or burt/tng-place, 
and dare, from the Irish doire, = an oak. Debrt comes 
from the same root — doire. CUl is evidently from the 
Latin cella, and enters very largely into the composition 
of Irish and Scotch topographical nomenclature. Kill is 
the Anglicised form of the Irish coUle, 

Keng's County, in Ireland, is said to have been so called 
from Philip of Spain, the husband of Queen Mary. 

King'stan''lby. a parish in Gloucestershire, about three 
miles from Stroud. It was, at one period, a borough, 
and the residence, of the kings of Mercia. 

King'ston-on-Thambs'' (pron. Temz). A town on the right 
bank of the Thames, historically famous as a place at 
which many of the Anglo-Saxon kings were crowned. 

Km^NAiBj/\ A greatly elevated promontory of Scotland, 
meaning the'Aeae^of the heights; from the Celtic ceann, 
= a head, or headland, 

Kir^'jath-Ar^ba = the city of Arha, Arba was at the head 
of the Anakims who dwelt in and around this city. (See 
Josh. XV. 13.) It was situated in the tribe of Judah, about 
sixteen miles to the south of Jerusalem, and was other- 
wise called Hebron. 

Kizil-Ir'mak. a river of historical importance, — as having 
formed the natural boundary between the Median and 
Lyoian empires, &c., — which flows into the Black Sea 
on the south side. It was anciently called the Halys. 
KiziUlrmak = red river. 

KiziL-KooM signifies red sand. It is, like Kara-Koom, a 
desert of Turkestan, in Asia. 

Enutsford {pron, Nuts'furd) is a market-town in Cheshire, 
the name of which is probably a corruption of Canutes- 
ford, because that king here forded the rivulet, Birken, 
after having gained a victory in the neighbourhoo4. 

KoHiSTAN (pron, Eohistahn'Q implies the hill country ; from 
the Persian koh (see Caucasus), = a mountain, or hill, 
and stan^ := a country, * Kohistan is a division of Persia. 
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KoN^iQSBBRa (the o being pronoonced, as necrly as possible, 
in G^nnan words, like onr o in word, or u in fur) is a ce- 
lebrated city of Prussia^ eontaining a uniirersity. Kd- 
nigsberg answers precisely to our word KESfGsrroiTi It was> 
at one time, the capital of Prussia. 

KuBDiSTAN (pron, Eoord'istahn^'). One of the political di- 
visi(Mk8 of Turkey in Asia, comprising the district formerly 
occupied by the Assyrian empire. Kurdistan =: the country 
of the £urd9f or Koords. 

KiTBxacHE-HAFF {pron. Koor'ish-haff). An indeotation in the 
coast-line of P&ussia ; signifying the haff, kiwen^ or bay, 
of the Cures, — a people who dwelt along these shores* 

L. 

LAA'-LAND signifies low land; and is applied ta a low 
island situate at the entrance to the Baltic Sea^ It be- 
longs to Denmark. 

LAC'£DiE''MON was avery important city of thePELOPOKHEsts* 
so called from Lacedcemon, a son of Jupiter. This dty 
was also called Sparta^ after the wife of Lacedaemori. 

La'dbones^^ Some of the Polynesian Islands, discovered 
by the Portuguese navigator, Magellan, on March 6th, 
1621. They obtained their name from the pilfering pro- 
pensities of their inhabitants; Ladrone being derived 
from the Spanish word ladroy = a this/. Subsequently, 
these islands were named the Marian Islands, in honor of 
Queen Mary AnnCy of Austria, the wife of Philip IV., king 
of Spaib^ he having ordered and directed their settlement. 

Lagoon^. This must be distinguished from lakk ; for, as has 
been well remarked by an eminent geographer *, " lakes 
owe their existence, independently of rain or snow, to 
springs and streams ; while lagoons are the result of the- 
overfiowing of rivers, the irruptions of the sea, or the in 
filtration of water through the soil, whether of the se»^ore 

— — ■ — ^^- ■ ■ • ■ 

* Glossary of Geographical Tems^ by J. B. Jackson, ¥.11.6.8.. (Bdiu- 
bnrgh : W. & A. K. Johnstone.) 
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or of rivers, or of large lakes." Lagoons are, in general, 
shallow. If a lagoon be small, the name fond is frequently, 
though erroneously, applied to it ; a pond, strictly speaking, 
being foormed from surface drainage. Lagoons are (1.) 
Jluvial; (2.) mediterranean; or (3.) oceanic. The word 
loffoony which is Italian, signifies, literally, a big lake; 
oon being an augmentative. 

Laqook Islands. See Atolls. 

Lake (A) is a portion of water, of whatever extent, snr* 
rounded by land. When lakes have affluents, but no out' 
let, they are generally salt, or brackish. The largest known 
of this class is the Caspian. Others of the same class 
are the Aral Sea, the Dead Sea, and Chad, or Tchad/ in 
Afbica. Some lakes neither receive nor emit streams; 
such are conjectured to be the graters of extinct volcanoes. 
Some, again, emit but do not receive streams; these are 
fed by springs. But the most important class of lakes- is 
that which both receives and emits rivers : among this 
division may be enumerated the great lakes of North 
Ambkioa, and Lake BaXkal, in Asia. Lake is derived from 
the Latin locus, and is cognate with loch (in Scotland 
generally) and lough (in Ireland). 

La Manche (pron, nearly like La^ Mongzah''). The name 
by which ^Ae English Channel ia designated by the French 
and by the people of the Continent generally. La Manche 
signifies^ Channd, 

Lam^beth. In Surrey; from lam^^mud, or loam, and 
hithe,ssa little port, or haven, Lambeth was formerly 
written Lambhkhe. 

Lam^borne. a parish in Berkshirb^ situated on the little 
river Lamborne, a tributary of the Kennet. 

Lancaster signifies the eneampmenty Gtfortijied place, on 
the river Lane. 

LANDB& A term, like junolb^ rather local than descriptive ; 
being applied by the French to a tract of their country, 
near Bordeaux, not dissimilar in character to the heaths 
between the Rhine and Weser, in Northern Germany. 
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These heaths are termed, by the French, the Landes de 
Bordeaux, or, simply, the Landes^ from the French word 
landy which == a heath, or desert plain* The epithet Landes 
is often applied bj Frenchmen to similar spots in foreign 
countiies. 

Lange-field. a range of mountains in Scandinavia, signi- 
fying the long range, 

Laodioea is a name that was common to several cities of an- 
tiquity. (1.) Laodicea Combusta was a city of Lxcaonia, 
in Asia Minor, and is said to owe the name of Combusia 

' to the frequent breakings forth of subterranean fire in its 
vicinity. (2.) Laodicea ad Lycum, a city of Phrtgia, 
took its specific epithet from being situated on the Lycus. 
(3.) Laodicea ad Mare was a maritime city of Stria, 
built on an eminence by Seleucus Nicator, in honor 
of his mother. On some of its medals it is mentioned as 
Juliopolis, because Julius Ccesar visited this place on his 
way from Egypt to Pontus. (4.) Laodicea Scabiosa^ 
also a city of Syria. Its name, says Lempriere, " must have 
reference to the leprosy or some cutaneous complaint 
very prevalent here in the time of the Roman power." 

Laodicene was a province of Syria. It received its ap- 
pellation from its capital, Laodicea, 

La Plata {pron. Lah Plah^ta). A republic in South Ame- 
rica, so named from the Rio de La Plata, or river of 
silver. It is not unfrequently called the Argentine Re- 
public, from the Latin argentum, = silver. 

Las Salinas (pron, Salenas). A sterile tract of country, — 
producing salt and saltpetre, — to the south and west of 
the Rio Dolce. Las Salinas = salt plains. 

Lathes. See Hundreds. 

Lat^um. a division of ancient Italy, which received 
its name from one of its kings called Latinus. 

Latop^olis was a city of ancient Egypt, which obtained its 
appellation &om the extreme veneration that was here 
paid to the fish lotos. 
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Lauekberg (pron, Lou'enboorg). A German duchy of 
Dejnhark, signifying lion^s town ; from the Grerman Idwe^ 
=a lioriy and berg, ^ a town, Henry the Lion built a castle 
in the neighbourhood. 

Launceston (pron. Lon^ston). A market-town and the ca- 
pital of Cornwall ; said to be a corruption of Llanstyphany 
or St, Stepken^s Church. 

Lauren^tum. In ancient Italy ; so named from its groves of 
bai/'trees, 

Laytn^ium was a city of Latium, near the coast. It is said 
to have derived its name from LaviniOy who was married 
to ^neaSy by whom it was founded. 

Leb^ade^^a. a town of Bceotia, which received its appella- 
tion from Lebadus, an Athenian, by whose persuasion the 
town was here rebuilt ; being some little distance from the 
site of the former city. 

Leb^anoi^. Mountain ranges in Stria ; the name being de- 
rived from the whiteness either of the cretaceous cliffs or 
of the snow upon the summits. By way of distinction 
the easternmost range of the two was called Anti^Lebanon 
(evidently surviving in the present title, Jebel-Libnan), 
although the term " Lebanon " in Scripture comprehends 
both the western and eastern ranges. 

Leeward (pron, Loo'erd) signifies towards the lee, or, 
in other words, from the wind. The name is applied to 
some of the Lesser Antilles. 

Leicester (pron, Les'ter) signifies the encampment, or 
fortified place, on the Leir (now called the Soar), 

Lena. A sluggish river in Asia, rising in the Yablonnoi 
mountains, and emptying itself into the Arctic Ocean. 
Lena signifies sluggard, 

Les'bos, now called Mittlenb, derived its name from 
Lesbus, an ^olian, who reigned over the island. 

Lbucatb. a promontory in the south-western extremity of 
Leucas (now Santa Maura), famous for having been, in 
antiquity, the lovers' leap. Leucate rock probably took 
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its name from its ivhite appearance; the Greek Uukoi 
meaning white, 

[Sappho, it is sftid, was the fifdt to try the remedy of fheleikp> wben 
eDAmoared of Phaon.] 

Leuce. An island (now called Tentra) in the Etixine 
(or Black Sea), named from its white sandy shores. 

Leuci Mountah^s. In Greta, now CbetK } deriving the de- 
nomination from the Greek Uuhosy ±= white ; tiiese moun- 
tains presenting the appearance of white clouds. 

LeucSphbts. a small but very fertile island in the .^k^B^K 
Sea. It probably received its appellation from the 
appearance presented by its chalk hills ; the Greek leukos 
signifying white, 

Levant^ This word has precisely the same meaning with 
the Turkish word Ana^tolia, although differently applied. 
Levantf which is from the French, kvante^sst the ectsty pro- 
perly refers to that part of the MEDrrERRAKSAsr and its 
coast to the east of Italt. The word (like the Latin 
oriensy and hence oriental^ &c.,) signifies rising, or the 
east; because the sun rises in these eastern regions 
first. The harbours of the Levant are termed ScalUdi-'Le' 
vantCySsthe stairs of die east, 

Ley'en. a loch in ScoTLAin>, signifying smooth ; although 
the lake is subject to some disturbances. 

Lewies. The county-town of Sussex; derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon leswesy=pasture, 

[Lewes is memorable as baring been the scene of a battle between 
the troops of Ueniy III., aUkd those of Siltion de Meutfort, Earl of Lei- 
cester, A.D. 1264.] 

Libe^bIa. On the western coast of Afbica ; established by 
some United States citizens as a place whither freed 
negroes might resort. It comes from the Latin Uber^^=i 
free ; and means the free state. Its capital, Monrovia^ 
was so named in honor of & Mr^ Monro^ President of 
the U. S. Republic^ 

^ ~~^'ta was that part of Afkiga -^ although, at one time, all 
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Africa was called Libya— which lies opposite Greece ; 
and was a district well known to the ancient Greeks, 
in consequence of the north wind, which hardly ever blew 
with any yiolence without dashing some of their vessels 
on its shores. Those who were thus driven to other than 
their native soil, soon discovered that the people^ among 
whom they were cast, called themselves Libyes ; hence the 
Greeks named the country Lihya^ in which they were fol- 
lowed by several of the Latin writers. 

Lich'field, in Staffordshire, is said to have obtained its 
designation from the great number of battles that used to 
take place here ; the Anglo^^fiazon lych meaning both a 
morass and a dead body. 

Lincoln {pron, Lin'cun) was called, by the Bomans, 
Lindum Coloma; from the Celtic lyn^^^a deep poolj 
dinaSf=:a hill; and the Latin colonia,=za colony; thus 
meaning the colony on the hill near the water (of the 
Witham). 

Lit'toral provinces are such as border on the sea ; hence 
the Hungarian provinces are termed, by way of eminence, 
*^ The LUtorate.** The epithet littoral is also used 
synonymously with sea-board* 

Lip^'abi. The name given to a cluster of volcanic islands to 
the west of Sicily ; from LiparuSy son of Auson, who was 
king of them. 

Livadia was so called from Lbbadea, a town of Bceotia, 
and is now applied to that part of Greece that lies to the 
north of the isthmus. 

Llan^daff'^ in Glamorganshire, is probably a contraction 
of Llan'Or-daff, or the church on the river Taff; Uan 
meaning church. 

Llanos (pron. Lahn^ds). A term applied to those immense 
plains of South America that stretch, with little inter- 
ruption, over an area of country amounting to more 
than 20,000 square miles, from the mountains along the 
coast of the Caribbean Sea^ to the sources of the Goa- 
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yiare on the west, and the mouths of the Orinoco on the 
east. The word llanos^ which is Spanish, = level jSdds, 

^ or plains, 

London (profh Lun'dun). Numerous conjectures have been 
made with regard to the etymology and meaning of this 
name. We may rest assured, however, that it is * of 
British, and not of Roman, origin. Two of the most im- 
portant etymologies that have been adyanced are these : 
(1.) that which deduces it from lin, or /^n, = a deep pooly 
and dinaSfZna hilly or town (see Lincoln); and (2.) 
that which, with greater claim to attention, derives it 
from Ihong^ = ships, and dufiy or thun, which is equivalent 
to the Saxon word town; thus meaning the town ofshipsy 
or, the town for ships, for there is every probability that 
the spot was greatly frequented by vessels in consequence 
of its excellent position, being in the centre, as nearly as 
possible, of the land hemisphere ; a fact which, with nu- 
merous others arising out of its position, has made London 
the first city in the world. 

Lon^donderrt, in the north of Ireland, signifies the 
Derry (or place of oaks) that was founded by a company 
of London adventurers in the reign of James L 

Loret'to. a fortified town of Italy, situated in the Papal 
States, and famous for its holy house, which, it is, said, 
was brought here by angels from heaven. Loretto de- 
rived its designation from Lauretta, the lady on whose 
land the house stood. 

Louisiana (pron, Looee'ziah"na). One of the Uuited 
States of America^ so named after Louis XIY., king of 
France. 

LuN^ Mon'tes = the Mountains of the Moon. The title is 
still preserved in the modem name JebeUKomri, which 
has the same meaning. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that, when represented as applying to a chain of 
mountains running across the African continent, the name 
is entirely fictitious; as the Mountains of the Moon, 
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properly so called, run dawn the eastern side of the same 

continent. 
LiYCiEus. The ancient name of a mountain, in Arcadia, 

Inhere a temple was erected in honor of the god Lyc<BU8. 
!Ly'ca6n"ia was a district of Asia Minor, which derived its 

name from Lyceum^ an Arcadian, who settled here with a 

band of colonists, and founded a city to which he thus 

imparted his name. 
Lf cIa was a province of Asia Minor. Lycus was driven to 

this place from Athens by his brother jSlgeus, and gave 

his name to the country. 
Ltd'ia. The western part of Asia Minor (or Anatolia) • 

so named because peopled by the descendants of Lvd^ 

one of the sons of Shem. (Gen. x. 22.) 
Lf DiTJS. This epithet was, at one period, applied to the 

Tiber, which ran near Etruria, the people of which place 

were said to have been a colony from Lydia. 
Lf sm'ACHUS. A city founded, near the site of Cardia, by 

LysimachuSy one of the generals of Alexander the Great. 

M. 

MAc£dOnIA. A country of antiquity to the west of 
Thrace, now forming part of Turkey in Europe. It is 
said to have been so named either from MacedOy a son 
of Jupiter, and the founder of their nation; or from 
McLcedony a descendant, some pretend, of Deucalion. 

Mac'ris. The ancient name of the island of Negropont. 
It was so called from the Greek makro8y=i long^ in conse- 
quence of its great length. The modern term Negropont 
is made by a series of corruptions from Eurxpus. 

Madeiras (pron. M&day^raz). (1.) African islands in the 
Atlantic, in the possession of FoRTtTGAL. Madeira, the 
chief island of the group, signifies the woody and was so 
named from the greater number of trees found on it when 
first discovered by the Portuguese, in 1419; madera 
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being the Portuguese word for timber. In ordeir to dear 
the island of this wood, it was set on fire, and u said to 
have been seven years before it was entirely consumed. 
(2«) Madeira^ the appellation of a river in South Ambbiga, 
2,000 miles in length, is of the same derivation. 

Magab, Maoaba, and Magalia, indiseriminately applied to 
an important suburb of ancient Carthage, were of Punic 
origin, implying new city. The Greeks changed these 
epithets to Megara^ and translated it by Neapolis, = a 
new city. 

Magel'lan's Stbatts (The), between Patagonia and Tibiuia 
DEI. FcBGO, were discovered, in 1520, by, and named 
after, Ferdinando Magellan^ a Portuguese in the service 
of Spain. 

Mageboe (pron, Mag'ero'O* An island off Nobwat, ex- 
ceedingly meagre and bare; hence its name, which signi- 
fies meagre island. 

Maggiobe Lake (pron, Mahjo'rS) is derived from major, 
v/hich ^ greater. 

Mah'anud"dt. An important river of Hindostan, signi- 
fying the great river ; maha meaning greats and nttddy, a 
river. 

Maidstone (pran. Meds'stun). In full, Medway^ston^ or the 
town on the river Medway, in Kent. Ton comes firom 
the Anglo-Saz(A tynan^ = to hedge or wa/2 tit, or to en- 
close. 

Majob'ga. The largest of the Balsabio Isles, in the Me- 
DrTEBBANEAN, derived from the Latin major y^grecUer. 
(See MiNOBCA.) 

Malac'^ca, in the East Indies, was so called because built 
by the Malays, 

Malat^sia. a grand ^vision of Oceanioa, which was 
peopled by the Malays, 

Mal^dives. a numb^ — upwards of a thousand — of small 
islands and reefs forming a chain 500 miles in length, 
but never attaining a greater breadth than 50 miles. 
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They lie in the Indian Ocean. In the Maldive language, 
mal signifies a thousand, and diva^ an island, 

Malmsbubt (pron, Mahmz1)erry) is a borough and market- 
toion in Wilts, named after one Maldulphus, a Scottish 
monk, who, after some monasteries had been built here 
and subsequently suppressed, erected a hermita<];e at this 
place. It was, for this reason, called Maldulfshurg, sig- 
nifying the hurg^ or town, of Maldulf, which was easily 
corrupted into Malmshury. 

Malpas. a market-town in Cheshire. It is supposed 
to have received its name {mal and pas) from the bad 
state in which its roads were formerly kept, although now 
some of its streets are tolerably well kept. 

Mam'be (The Valley of), in Hebron, in Palestine, derived 
its name, in all probability, from Mamre, who, with his 
brothers Aner and Eshcol, was a friend of Abraham, and 
a confederate with him in the expedition made against 
the four kings. (Gen. xiv.) 

Maxtinea was one of the oldest cities of Ahcadia, founded, 
it is supposed, by Mantinetis, son of Lycaon. # 

Ma'bah. The word marah = bitter. It was at this place, 
that, in their joumeyings, the Israelites met with the 
bitter water which was miraculously sweetened. (See 
Exod. XV. 23.) 

Mabch-land, or the Marches. The march'land was the 
mark-land, or land where the boundary marks stood. It 
is synonymous with bcrder^land* Originally, the Earls 
of March were those nobles appointed by the sovereign 
to defend the marches between England and Wales 
against the Welsh. Marquis (French) and (the German) 
margrave, are titles similar to each other in point of dig- 
nity ; being derived from the word marches, as the first 
marquises were appointed defenders of the march4and. 

Mas!cia3XGp"oia9» a ci(t^ to the west of Odessus, or, as it 
is now called, Varna, founded by the Emperor Trajan, 
and thus named by him after his sister, Mareiana. 
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Mab'gate, in Kent, is said to have derived its name. Mart" 
gatCy from a gate through which a stream of water ran 
into the sea, 

Maria Island is situated to the north of Tasmania (late Van 
Diemen's Land), and commemorates the daughter of Van 
Diemen, governor of Batavia in the time of Tasman. 
Maria Van Diemen Cape, at the extreme north of New 
Zealand, is also named after Van Dtemen^sdaughter Maria, 

Mariana. An ancient town on the eastern coast of Gorsicn, 
colonised hy Marius, a celebrated Roman. 

Marlborough (pron, Mawrburro). A morkQUtown in 
Wilts, signifying, most probably, the marl or chalk-town. 
It is situated among that long ridge of cAa/^»>heights 
known in Wilts as the Marlborough Downs (or Hills). 

Mar^'mora. a European sea, so called from an island in it 
which produced an abundance of marble; marmaros being 
the Greek word for marble. The marble it yielded was 
white with black streaks intermixed. Its more ancient 
name was ProconnesuSy=^t\i^ isle of dogs; from the Greek 
kudn,=a dog, and nesos,=:an island, 

Marquesas {pron, Markay'zaz). A definite cluster of 
thirteen islands in Polynesia. Four of these were disco- 
vered by Mendana, in 1696, who so named them in honor 
of the viceroy of Peru, Marquesas do Mendoza, In 1776, 
Captain Cook discovered another island of this group ; 
and, in 1776, the Americans discovered the remainder, 
by whom they were designated the Washington Islands. 

Maryburgh. a village near Inverness, in Scotland, so 
named in honor of Mary^ Queen of Scots. 

Mar'iland. One of the United States of North America, 
so denominated by Lord Baltimore in honor of Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of Charles I. Baltimore was the founder 
of the colony, (See Baltimore.) 

MATT'o-GROs'sd. A province of Brazil, signifying great 
forest, 

Mauritania^ A country in Africa, now txscupied by Fez 
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and Morocco, Mauritania signifies the cowntry of one 
from the west; mahur^ or maury implying one from the 
westyii being to the west of Carthage and*FHCENiciA. 
Some authors derive the name of the country from the 
black or tawny skins of the inhabitants, compared with 
the fair complexion of the southern Europeans. 

Matjbitius {pron. Mawrish'us). An island in the Indian 
Ocean, thirty miles to the north-east of Bourbon. It re- 
- ceived its appellation from Maurice, Prince of Orange, 
and was so designated by the Dutch, by whom it was 
discovered in 1598. While held by the French^ however, 
it was called the Isle of France, 

Mau^sole^^um. In antiquity, a sepulchral structure raised 

by Artemisia (about b.c. 353) in memory of her husband, 

Mausolus, king of Caria. 

[All sepulchral buildings of any note have hence been designated 
** mausolea.''] 

Matnooth^ a town in Ireland, in the county of EIildare, 
containing two colleges for Boman Catholic students, the 
one intended for pupils of the Bomish Church, the other 
for lay students of the same persuasion. Maynooth is 
derived from the Irish magh, = a plain^ and means the 
plain of Nuadhat, or Noud. Nuadhat wsis king of Leins- 
ter in the third century. In Irish, Maynooth is written 
Magh Nuadhat, 

I^Ledia. An ancient kingdom of Asia, so called from the 
Medes, of whom Madaiy the third son of Japheth, was 
the progenitor. 

Med^iterra^nean. a term applied to a sea everywhere 
surrounded by land except at its immediate entrance ; as, 
the Baltic ; the ** Mediterranean^ so called, par excel- 
lence ; &c. The term was first given to " the Mediterra- 
nean^ because it was situated, as it were, to the ancients, 
in the middle of the earth of which they had any know- 
ledge. It comes from the Latin mediuSf = the middle, and 
terra9= the land. 

F 
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Mel^e58B. a poetic form of Mulross^ which = the bald, or 
barcy promontory^ or peninsula. Melrose is derived from 
the Celticrmao/,= a bald, or bare, head, and ros,^^ a pro- 
montory, or peninsula, 

Mem'phis was a famous city of Egtpt, on the left hank of 
the Nile. It is said to have received its appellation 
from a nymph named Memphis. It was huilt, at a very 
early date^ by Menes, and was hence not unfrequently 
called Menes. It is supposed to be the Noph of Scrip- 
ture. (Jer. xlvi. 19.) 

Merom, Waters of. This name, applied to the reservoir 
of the Jordan, is first mentioned in Joshua in con- 
nection with the account given of Jabin, king of Hazor. 
It is said to mean high waters^ and occupies the highest 
position of any portion of the Jordan ; being 100 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean ; while the Lake 
OF Tiberias and the Dead Sea are 845 feet and 1350 
feet below the same level respectively. 

Mer^sey. a name common in English topography, sig- 
nifying sea-island; from the Anglo-Saxon mere, which 
means position on or ftear water ^ and ea, or ey,z=:,an 
island. (See the Mersey ^ in Essex, &c.) 

Mer'ton. In Surrey ; signifying the town on the lake,pool^ 
or marsh. Topographical names of like signification are 
those of Mereton, in Oxfordshire ; Morton, in Devon- 
shire ; and Merdon, in Wiltshire ; all of which are but 
different forms of the Anglo-Saxon Meretun, or sea^town; 
mere implying position on or near water. 

Mes'opota"mia. The Greek name for the country between 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates; from mesosy^middle, 
or between, and pdtamds,=:.a river. This appellation did 
not come into use until after the Macedonian conquest 
of Asia. It is called, in Scripture, Aram'Naharaim, or 
Aram, or Syria, between the rivers. Physically, Meso- 
potamia was divided into two parts, — Northern and 
Southern. The northern division was particularly yer/tVe, 
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and was therefore called, by the Hebrews, Padan^Aram^ 
which medns fertile Syria, Mesopotamia is now called, 
by the Arabs, Al- Jezirah, or The Island. 

Mbssana (now called Messina) was a celebrated ^wn of 
ancient Sicily ; and was said to have been settled, at an 
early period, by a body of emigrants from Messene, in 
Greece. The most ancient designation of Messana was 
Zancle, given on account of the resemblance there was 
thought to exist in shape between the harbour and a 
hook, or scythe (ot, in Greek, zankle), 

Methone. a city of antiquity, on the western coast of 
Messenia in the Peloponnesus, that derived its name from 
3fothon, which formed the breakwater at its harbour. 
Tradition says Methone was so called from Mothone, the 
daughter of ^neas. 

Mex'ico. Said to be so named from Mexitli, the god of 
war among the Mexicans when first discovered by the 
Spaniards* 

Mid'dlesex signifies the country of the Middle- Saxons. 
In the Saxon heptarchy, it stood between Essex (the 
Saxons on the east), Sussex (those on the south), and 
Wessex (or the fVest Saxons); hence its name. 

Miletus. A very ancient and celebrated city of Caria, 
whither Miletus, a son of Apollo, is said to have fled 
from Crete^ to avoid the wrath of Minos, king of that 
island. 

Mil'ton, of which there are several places in England thus 
designated, is said to be a corruption of Middle-town, 
from the position of the several places bearing this name 
between some two or more specified places. 

Minch"inham'pton, a town in Gloucestershire, received 
its name, it is conjectured, because it was originally the 
property and home of the Minches, or nuns of Caen, in 
Normandy. 

Minor'ca. One of the Balearic Isles. Minorca is from 
the Latin minor, = less ; it being less than Majorca. 

F 2 
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Mis8i5n£S, One of the La Plata States, so named from 
the Jesuit missions of which Missiones was earlj a seat. 

Mis'sissiP^Pi-MissouRi (pron. Misoo"ri). The largest river 
in the world, formed by the confluence, in the neigh- 
bourhood, of the Mississippi and Missouri, the latter 
being the main branch. The word Mississippi means 
great rivevy or fat/ier of waters ; and the river has its 
source in Lake Itasca, or Lac la Biche of the French. 
The Missouri^ which means mud river^ owing to its 
turbid character, rises, in three streams, in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

[As the Missismppi-Mitnonri traverses more degrees of latitude 
than any other river, it exhibits, consequently, greater contrasts in 
climate and vegetation ; while, for instance, tropical plants predo- 
minate at its Boathem point, pines will be found to be very numerous 
at its northern extremity.] 

Mit'yle"!^ was so called from Mitylene^ daughter of the 
king of the country which was termed Lesbus (which 
see). 

[The city of Mitylene *<wa8 distinguished alike by the magnificence 
of its buifdings, the amenity of its climate, its proficiency in the 
hdJks lettres and philosophy, the number of its gi^t men, and the 
luxury and refinements of the inhabitants." — Lempriere's Classical 
Dictionary,'] 

MoLTON, South. A town in Devonshire, on the Mole, 
an affluent of the Tame. It signifies the south town on 
the Mole* 

Monk''wear''mouth, in Durham, is separated from Bishops- 
wearmouth by the river Wear, and took its name from 
an extensive monastery erected here. 

Mon^mouth stands at the junction of the rivers Munnow 
and Wye. 

Mon'te SAN^Td. A celebrated mountain in Greece, for- 
merly called Athos. Monte Santo = the holy, or sacred, 
mount, 

[It is said bv the ancients to have cast its shadow upon the island 
of Lemnos, a distance of thirty-eight miles, while some even affirm 
that it was Uirown much farther.] 

Mont'sebrat^'. One of the Leeward Islands^ so named 
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from its rugged appearance; Montserrat implying saw-- 
shaped mountain, 

MoBEA derives its name either from the fancied resemblance 
between the shape of the country to which the name is 
applied, and that of the (mdros, or) leaf of the mulberry 
tree, or from these trees growing in great abundance 
here. 

Moscow (pron. MCs'kO), formerly the metropolis of Russia 
in Europe, was so called because situated on the Moskva 
river, nearly in the centre of the country. 

Mosul. A town in the Middle Tigris, where mtislin (or 
mosuline) was first manufactured. 

MouNT^AiN. See Hill. 

Mount's Bat. In Cornwall ; a bay deriving its name 
from St MichaeVs Mount, a rocky promontory insulated 
at high water, and having on its summit the remains of 
an ancient chapel, the tower of which rises to the height 
of about 250 feet. 

Mount Sor'rell, a market-town in Leicestershire, was 
originally called, according to Camden, Mount Soar HiU, 
because built on a steep craggy hill on the river Soar. 

Mouth. A term nearly synonymous with the French em- 
bouchure, implying, as referring to rivers, the opening by 
which they are entered, or by which their waters are 
discharged. The point of difference between the two 
significations of the terms embouchure and mouthy may 
be thus illustrated : — when we talk of the ** mouth of 
a river," we allude to the country about its mouth ; 
although the French term embouchure, as used by them, 
would have more particular reference to the water » 

Mus'covr, now called Russia, especially those portions of it 
which lie round about the Black and Caspian Seas, was 
so called because first inhabited by the more immediate 
posterity of Meschech, the sixth son of Japheth. 

MfCEN^ was a very ancient city of Argolis, built by 
Perseus, and named after Mycene, a nymph of Laconia. 

F 3 
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N. 

NAB'ATH-ffi'^A. A term that was frequently given, at 
one time, to any of the oriental countries : it was probably 
derived from Nabathy a son of IshmaeL NabathcBa was, 

■ 

however, more particularly applied to a division of Ababia 
that extended from the Euphrates on the east to the 
Red Sea on the west. 

Nach^shivan. The name of a city in the neighboarbood 
of Mount Ararat, which the Armenians believe to be tbe 
oldest in the world, and which, they say, was built by 
Noah, immediately after quitting the ark. It comes from 
nachy = a ship, and schivan, = a standing fast 

Naqpoos'' means the town o£ serpents; poor, or pore, 8igni« 
fying a dwelling, or town. Nagpoor is a city of Hinix>- 

STAN. 

Nain, or Naim (now Nein), in Palestine, about seven 
miles to the south-east of Nazareth, received its appella- 
tion, which =: beautiful, from its pleasant position. 

Nanking', in China, signifies the south court ; nan meaning 
south, and king, court (See Peking.) 

Na'^fles^ a contraction of Neapolis, formed of the Greek 
nea, = new, and polis, = a dty. 

Natal''. On the eastern coast of South Africa. Vasco de 
Gama, a Portuguese, thus named this coast when he dis- 
covered it, because that event happened on Christmas 
Day, or the day of the Nativity. 

Naupao'tus. a city of ancient Greece, which is said to 

have derived its name from the fact of the Heraclidsa, or 

descendants of Hercules, having here constructed the 

fleet which conveyed them across into the Peloponnesus. 

Naus (Greek) = a ship, and pegnumi = to construct 

Nau^plia. a sea-port town of Greece, and, like Naples, 
a contracted form of Neapolis, or the new city. In full, 
it is written, Napoli d% Romania. 

Nav"jqa'tor's Islands (The), about ten in ^lumber, in the 
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Pacific Ocean, were discovered, in 1768, by Bougain- 
ville, by whom they were thus named, because he here 
saw canoes of superior construction dexterously hantlled. 
[These idandB were explored by Peronse, in 1787.] 

Naze 'implies the projection of land into the sea; as *' The 
Naze^^ properly so called ; Dungb-ne«s, Orford»n€W, &c. 
It is of like signification with no%By nessy naesy and nose. 
(See Ness : Appendix I.) 

NiCRdp^dus. This name was applied to the cemeteries 
that were adjacent, or nearly so, to some of the ancient 
cities, as Thebes, Alexandria, &c. Necropolis ^sith^ city 
of the dead ; from the Greek n^krdsy =: dead, sjidpdlisy == 
a dty, 

Nbds^jed^^. a great physical division of Arabia, signify- 
ing high land, 

Need^les. a term given to very high peaks, such as those 
in the Isle of Wight : these peaks have, however, no other 
resemblance to a needle than that of being pointed. The 
Germans call them horns; the French, teeth, 

Neuchatel, or Neufchatel (pron. NooshateF). The 
name of a canton, with its capital, and a lake of Switzer- 
land. Neuchatel has precisely the same meaning with 
our word Newcastle ; meaning new castle* 

Neusiedler-See {pron. Noisee'dler) is, like Neuchatel, 
the name of an Alpine lake (in Hungary); and, like 
Netichately again, is synonymous with Newcastle. 

New Ams'terdam". The Dutch gave this name to New 
York after that of the capital of their own country. It 
was called New York iii honor of the Dtike of York, who 
was afterwards James IL 

New'castle-upon-Ttne" (1.) in Northumberland, on the 
river Tyne, took its name fk'om a castle erected here by 
Robert, eldest son of William the Conqueror, as a check 
upon the inroads of the Scots. Anterior to the time of 
" the Conquest " it was called Monkchester, or Monkcester, 
owing to its numerous monastic establiahmentd. (2.) 

V 4 
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NewcasUe'under-Lyne^ in Stafpobdbhiee, and (3.) New^ 
ccutle Endyn^ in Caermarthenshire, took their designa- 
tioAs from castles that stood in their vicinities. (4.) 
Newcastle is also the appellation of one of the chief towns 
in New South Wales, on the coast, and about eighty 
miles to the north of Sidney. It was so called — from 
NewcastU^upon'Tyne — ^in consequence of the coal found 
in its neighbourhood. 

Kewfound'land. This island, in North AMBBiCAy first 
became known to the English through Cabot in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, who, on his discovery of it, 
gave it the name o£ New-found'land, or land newly founds 
or discovered. Prior to its discovery by Cabot, however, 
Newfoundland bad been known to some' Icelandic and 
Greenland colonists, who recognised it, with the adjoining 
district, under the name of Baccalaosj an Indian title 
signifying cod'fishy for which it was famous. 

NicoMEDiA means the city of Nicomedes L, by whom it was 
founded. It was situated in Bithynia, and was a place 
of considerable importance. 

NiGOF^OLis, which = the city of victory y was applied by the 
ancients to several cities^ generally commemorative of 
some victory. Among them may be enumerated the fol- 



lowing: — 






In? 

(1.) ABMmnA 
(2.S Egypt 
(3.1 Thracb 
(4.) Efibus 


Bnilt by? 

Pompey 
Augustas 
Trajan 
Aagnstns 


Vtetory commemorated ? 

gained by Pompey over Mithridates. 

Angostus over Antony. 

at Actinm. 



NiEnwvELD (pron. Noo^veld). A mountain in Capb Co- 
lony, 10,000 feet high. Nieuwveldy in Dutch, signifies 
new forest 

NiaBiTlA=:the country of the negroes. (See Belad-el- 

SOUPAN.) 

[ Altbongli called the eountty ofihe negroet^ still mnch of the popula- 
tion is of ^ab and Berber descent. 3 

Niger {pron. Ni'jer). A celebrated river in Afbica, called 
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by the Moors NUe-el-Aheedy or the Nils of the negroes. 
(See JoLi-BA.) 

Nilab'. One of the names of the river Indus, signifying 
blue waters ; nil meaning blue^ and ab, water, 

Kile. This river was called by the Hebrews Nackai, or 
Nahalj which = the river. It probably owes its name to 
the circumstance of its bringing down vast quantities of 
slime or mud; from the Greek nean ilun, or new mud. 

[It is the largest river of which the ancients had any knowledge. ] 

Nil'gher''ky Hills (The), in Hindostan, which = blue 
mountains^ derive their name from nU,=ibluey and girt, or 
gherry^-sza mountain, ovhUt. 

Nineveh (pron. Nin'niva). The Nineveh of Scripture was 
settled by Ninus, by whom it was built. It was situated 
on the east bank of the Tigris. It appears that, at a 
later period than that of which we are now speaking, 
another city named Ninus arose in this neighbourhood, 
but we have no means of ascertaining whether or not it 
was built on the site of the former Ninus, or Nineveh, 

Nod. The land referred to by this name was an antediluvian 
one in connection with the history of Cain. It was pro- 
bably some desert region not far from Edoil It appears, 
nevertheless, that the fugitive Cain had some settled 
abode here, in which he built a city, and named it in 
honor of his son, Enoch. The word nod signifies 
removal, exile, or the land of exile or banishment 

Nor'denfields. One of the principal districts into which 
Norway is divided, including the provinces of Bergen 
and Drontheim. It signifies the northern range of hills, 

Nord'kyn is the most northerly cape of the continent of 
Europe; derived from the Anglo-Saxon nord,= north 
head, or cape. 

Norr'land, a division of Norway, comprising the bailiwick 
(or county) of that name, as also Finland, or Norwegian 
Lapland. Norrlakdzs^iot-^A lamL 

F 5 
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Nor'folk (with the I mute). From the Anglo-Saxon 
nordf =. northy and folc (from the Latin vulffus,=zthe 
common people)^ = people. 

Nobth'amp''ton. Derived from the Anglo-Saxon nordy=. 
northy hamy=i a home, and ton (from iynan,=^to hedge in^ 
or to enclo8e),=za town. It is used in contradistinction 
to Southampton. 

Nobth^um^'berland signifies land north of the Huhbeb ; 
and, though its application is so restricted now, the name 
was applied to the Anglo-Saxon kingdom which extended 
from the Humbeb on the south, to the Fobth on the 
north. 

NoB^WAY is called Norge hj the nativ^es. Norway signifies 
the northern kingdom, 

NoBwiCH {pron, Norlj). The chief town of Nobfolk. It 
came from the Anglo-Saxon nord, = north, and wic 
(from the Latin in<rti«),=a dwelling. 

Nos^SA Sexhob^'a. In South Amebiga, the chief town of 
the maritime province of San Catharina. Nossa Senhora 
signifies our lady, and, in full, is written Nossa Senhora 
do Destorro. 

NoT^TiNGHAM is Contracted from Snotenga-ham, the ancient 
name of the town, prohahly from snotenga,=i caves, and 
ham,:=-a home; thus meaning the home among caves, 
which are very numerous in and ahout the town. 

[<* It may be remembered that the murderers of Mortimer, IsabeDa^s 
paramour^ entered the castle by a sabterranean passage.** — CorwcdW] 

Nova Scotia signifies New Scotland. It is a province in 
North AidEBiCA, belonging to the British. 

NdvA Zemb'la, a large and exceedingly desolate island in 
the Abctic Ocean, signifies new land, 

Noy'GOB^OD. A town of Russia, replaced in the topography 
of our own country by the word Neuton, or Newton, 
Novgorod, which was formerly the most important city 
in the empire, comes from novo,^new, and gorod,zz 
a town. 
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"HsvulDlk, An ancient country of Afhicai identical with 
tbe modern Algiers and Biledulgebid, the inhabitants 
of which were called Nomades^ or NumidcPy because they 
were a wcendeiing pastoral people, , from the Greek 
nomas, = living on pastures, 

NvN^EATON iis a niarket-to«^;i in Warwickshire^ which 
derived its appellation from a convent of Benedictine 
monks that was situated here. 

O. 

OAK^HAMP'TON. A market-^own in DEVOKSHiREy si- 
tuated on the little river Oak, or Oke. 

Oases. ' The name by which those fertile spots in the midst 
of arid and parched deserts are designated. 

Ocean (pron, Osiiiin). A term signifying, in its largest 
acceptation, the whole body of water by which our earth 
is enveloped, including the seas, rivers, &c. In a more 
restricted sense it is used to denote particular portions 
of the aqueous globe, which have received different names 
according to their position. 

OcEANiCA (pron, Osheean^ika). This epithet is a general 
one applying to all the islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean; comprising Australia, Malaysia, and Poly- 
nesia. 

GSl^QRUS. The river Hebrus (now the Maritza) was de- 
nominated the CSgruSf or (Eagrius after a Thracian 
king of the same name ; or from the little stream 

. (Eagrius, the waters of which furnish the streams of the 
Hebrus. 

(E'no& The place in which (Eneusy king of Calydon, in 
^tolia,. was buried by his grandfather^ Diomede. It was 
situated in Argolis. 

CEnot^ria. a country of antiquity, along the south-east 
coast of Italy, so named from an ancient race called the 
(Enotri, whose country, when first made known to the 
Greeks, contained an abundance of vine. The Greek 
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oinos signifies ivine ; (Enotria^ therefore, means wine* 
lancL 

O'fen. Another name (which =ov«n) for Bada, in Hungary, 
on the right hank of the Danube, given in allusion to its 
hot springs. 

Offence', Mount op (The), also called the Mount of Cor- 
ruptioriy was so named because Solomon here erected high 
places for Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, and for 
Moloch, the abomination of Ammon. This mount is 
situated at the south extremity of the Mount of Olives. 
(See 1 Kings, xi. 7. ; 2 Kings, xxiii. 13.) 

Ol'iyes, Mount of (The). A range of four mountains on 
the east of Jebusalem, the summits of which are of very 
unequal altitudes ; the highest being 2,530 feet in eleva- 
tion. It rises from the Garden of Gethsemane, and is 
considered, by some, to have been the scene of our Lord's 
ascension. It received its name from its being covered 
with olive-trees. There was, however, in addition, an 
abundance of pomegranates, fig-trees, palm-trees, vines, 
&c., on this fertile mount (Zech. xiv. 4.) 

Omsk. A town and fortress of Russia, on the river Om, 

On. Called, by the Greeks, Heliopolis, or, the city of the 
^un. It contains an obelisk of red granite, 70 feet 
high, and 6^ feet broad at its base, near Matariehy a 
village about six miles north-east of Caibo, and signifying 
fresh water, a name taken from the ancient fountain of 
the sun. The meaning is still retained in its present 
title, AinrShems ; Ain (Arabic) meaning a spring^ or 
fountain. 

Onion was an ancient city of Egypt, famous for a temple 
of the Jews, erected, B.C. 173, by Onias, when a fugitive 
from Jebusalem, to the priesthood to which he had a 
rightful claim. 

[This temple was ultimately destroyed by the Emperor Yespa- 
siaa.] 

Ophiusa was an appellation which imported that places 
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(of which there were many, and) to which it was applied, 
had heen, at one time or other, more or less infested hy 
serpents; ophis being the Greek word for a serpent. 
The chief of these places was an island in the Mediteb* 
BANEAN, off Spain. It was one of the PiXYUSiB, or pine 
islands. 

Ofokt'o. The capital of Portugal, signifies the port. Its 
chief trade is in wine, especially in port wine. 

Or^angb Eiver. a river in South Africa (otherwise 
known as the Gariep, or Gareep). It was called the 
Orange river by the Dutch, in honor of the House of 
Orangey and not, as is frequently affirmed, in reference to 
the color of its waters. 

Orchom'enos. An ancient city in Arcadia, said to have 
been built by Orcjiomemts^ son of Lycaon. 

OrestIas was one of the first names of Adrianopolis, in 
Thrace, which was obtained from Orestes^ who purified 
himself here after the murder of his mother. 

Orms'kirk, in Lancashire, signifies the church (or kirk) 
Qf the Ormes. The tower and steeple of the ancient 
church — which was Gothic — are said to have been built 
by two sisters, named OTrme* 

Or5k't£S. a river of Stria, which falls into the Mediter- 
ranean. It is said to have received its designation from 
the person who first erected a bridge over it ; prior to 
which it had been known as the Typhon^ an appellation 
it is fabled to have obtained from a dragon, which, having 
been struck by a thunderbolt, sought this place for con- 
cealment. 

Os'wESTRT, in Shropshire, was anciently called Ostoaldstrcj 
which = OsuKikTs cross. It probably received this de- 
signation from Oswald, king of Northumberland, who 
was killed here in a battle with one of the kings of 
Mercia. 

OuSE {pron. Ooze). A name of frequent occurrence ia 
British topography (with its cognate equivalents Esk 
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Axcy and Exe)y evidently bearing a verj strong relationship 

to the French word uisge, which signifies water, (See 

Avon.) 
Outlet. The effluent by which a stream discharges its 

waters. 
Ox'ford was formerly written Oxna^fard ; that is, the ford 

(from the Anglo-Saxon faran^^to go) of oxen* 
Oxf gIa. a very remote name of Bcbotia, derived frcnn its 

king, Oxyges. 
Ox^fsfN'^CHUS (now called Beknese), a city of ancient 

Egypt, derived its name from the Greek oxurunchos,=a 

pike^ an object of veneration with the Egyptians. 

P. 

PACIFIC OCEAN. From the Latin pacificus,=p€aeefiil. 
The name was given by the Spaniards, because, when they 
entered it, after having been beaten about in the Atlantic, 
they found it to be much more tranquil. 

Pad'stow. a market-town in Cornwall, the name of 
which is probably a contraction of Petrochstow; the 
church, a very ancient building, being dedicated to Sl 
Petrock. Padstowy or PetrockstoWy signifies, therefore, 
the place {stow being the A.-S. for a place) of SL 
Petrock. According to some, however, it is derived from 
a native of Cornwall, named Petscy who was famed for 
his religion and learning. According to this etymology 
of the word, then, Padstow is merely a corruption of 
Petsestow, 

Pal^at. The modem designation of Miletus, .a sea-port 
town of Caria* Palat derives its name from the magni- 
ficence and splendor of the ruins of Miletus, meaning 
the palaces, 

[Miletus continaed a large and floariahing dty till, in common 
with many other neighbouring places, it fell, in the eleventh century, 
a prey to the Turks.] 

Pal'atins Moukt (The), at RoifE, is said to have derived 
its name froni Pallanteumi an ancient city of Italy. 
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Fai.^e8tine. See Gavaam. 

Paxiga. In Sicily, a city of antiquity; said to have 
obtained its appellation from the twin deities in Grecian 
mythology, Palici^ who had an oracle at this place. 

Palk Strait owes its title to a Dutch navigator of that 
name. It separates Hindostan from the island of Ceylon, 
and is about sixty miles across. 

Palm'as, Cape, or Ctzbo das Palmas^s:: the cape of palm' 
trees ; and receives its designation from a tall indigenous 
palm, — the Borassits JEthiopumy — of which the country 
around the cape contains immense groups. 

Palmtra was a famous city of Asia, in an oasis of the 
Syrian desert, and about half way between the rivers 
Orontes and Euphrates. It signifies the same as its 
oriental appellation, — Tadmor, — viz., the place, or dl^, of 
palm-trees. Palmyra gave name to the district which 
surrounded it, called Palmyrene. 

Pam'pas. Those very extensive desert regions to the south 
of the Amazon. The varieties of its surface are shingle, 
sand, herbage, and saline streams and pools. The word, 
which is a native term, signifies flats, or treeless plains. 

Pamphylia {pron. Pam'til'^iS). In Asia Minor, a province 
that probably derived its appellation from two Greek 
words signifjring many tribes^ because a number of dif- 
ferent tribes settled here after the destruction of Troy. 

Panama (j^ron. Pan'amah'"). A province and isthmus in 
Central America, the name of which (which is Indian^ 
implies much fish, from the abundance found on the 
coast. 

Panop'olis. An ancient city on the east coast of the Nile, 
which was sacred to the god Pan. 

pAPH^ds was applied to two cities of antiquity in the island 
of Cyprus. One was distinguished as PaUiepaphos, or. 
Old Paphos (from the Greek palaios,=z ancient) ; the 
other as Neapaphos, or New Paphos (the Greek nea mean- 
ing new). 
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Pap'ua is derived from the Malay, signifying crisp^kaired. 
Under the appellation of Tanna Papua^ or tJie land of 
the crtsp'kairedy are included New Guinea and the ad- 
jacent islands. 

Par'adisb. Mr. Hughes, in his very excellent work on 
Scripture Geography and History ^^ ably says that **aJl 
tlie resources of literature, of philology, and of historical 
research, have been put into requisition to fix its geogra- 
phical position, but without success." In Arabic, Para-- 
dise signifies deUght^ tendemesSy loveliness, 

pAR'aPAMi^sus Mountains. A name that was given by 
the Macedonians to the mountains now called the Hindoo 
Koosfa, between Khorassan and Cabul, in Asia, out of 
compliment to Alexander the Great. 

Pau'thia. An ancient and very celebrated country in 
Asia; the people of which were, in the first place, a 
tribe of Scythians ; but they, as their name imports, ul- 
timately exiled themselves from their original country, 
and settled in the district to which they imparted the 
name of ParthiaJ 

[The Parthians were the most expert archers and horsemen of their 
day, and were particolarly famous for the castom, peculiar to them- 
selves, of shooting while retiring at full speed.] 

Par'ts Mountain. A rich metalliferous mountain in An- 
GLESEA, containing a large bed of copper^ and some lead 
ore and green marble. Parys comes from the Welsh 
praos,= brass, or copper. 

pASABGADiB, a city of great antiquity in P£BSIA,= the cam/?, 
or fortified placcj of the Persians. 

[Before Pkrskpous was boilt, Pasargadae was the residence of the 
Persian kings.] 

Pas de Calais {pron. Pah' deh Cal'lee). The name by 



* llns admirable work, which has ahready reached the third edition, 
caoDOt be too bigUy commended both as a daas-bodk, and as a mannal 
for stadfmtiBi (London : Lcmgnum & Ca) 
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vrhich the French know the Straits of Dover. It signifies 
the Straits of Calais, 

Pass. An abbreviation of parage; meaning a narrow 
path, avenue, or opening. It is more particularly applied 
to those inflections in the ridge-line of a chain of moun- 
tains which admit of its being crossed in those parts. 
In the French language, col = a pass; in the Pyrenees, 
peiss becomes portes ; and, in the Jura, pertius. 

Pay'ak-Ghaut signifies below the passes^ or maritime low- 
lands. (See Bala-Ghaut). 

Peak is the summit of a mountain, whether the latter be 
isolated or form part of a chain. 

Peking'. The capital of the Chinese empire. It signifies 
the northern court ; pe meaning north, and king, court. 
It was so called to distinguish it from Nakkino. 

Pel'lene was a city of antiquity in Achaia, named either 
from Pallas, the Titan ; or from an Argive, Pellen, 
[The Argives were the inhabitants of Abgos.] 

Pbl'oponnb"8US. The ijame which was given by the an- 
cients to the peninsula of Gbeeoe. It signifies the island 
o£ Pelops, from the Greek nesoSy=zan island, and Pelops, 
who, having married Hippodamia, daughter of the king 
of Pisa in Elis, ultimately became so powerful that he 
imparted his name to the Greek peninsula. Anterior to 
this, it was called Apia, from Apis, a son of Apollo ; and 
Pelasgia, from the Pelasgi. It is now called the Morea. 

Pelo'bus. From Cape Faro, one of the immense promon- 
tories of Sicily, not far from the coast of Italy. It is 
said to have received 'its name from Pelorus, pilot of the 
ship which conveyed Hannibal from Italy. 

Pelusium. a town of ancient Egypt, standing at the en- 
trance of one of the mouths of the Nile, called, in con- 
sequence, the Peltisian mouth. Pelusium is derived from 
the Greek pelds,=imud, in allusion to its situation among 
the marshes. 
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Penin^sxtla literally means almost an island; from pene»= 
almost, and insula,=zan island, A peninsula is land 
almost surrounded by water, 

Pek'nigknt (with the g hard). * A mountain in the Pennine 
Chain. It is a corruption of Pen-y-gwynt, which 5;= the 
wind mountain ; from the Celtic beann^—a hiUi or pro- 
montory. The root of gwynt is evidently the Latin ventus, 
= the wind, 

Pen'ninb. This term, applied to a chain of heights stretch- 
ing from the Cheviot Hills between England and Scot- 
land to " The Peak " in Debbyshirb, is derived from the 
Celtic beannt which means a hill, mountain, or promontory, 

Penn'sylva'^nia. One of the United States of North Ame- 
bioa, meaning the wood of Penn; from the Latin sylva, 
ssa woody and Penn, a Quaker, who founded it in 1682. 

Pens'hurst, in Kent, near the Medwat, signifies the wood 
of the hill, or mountain. Hurst is the Anglo-Saxon for 
a wood, or forest, 

Pen'tadac^'ttlon. The ancient Mount Taygetus, in 
Gbeece, It signifies the five-J^ngered mountain, and 
was so named from its shape. Peniaddctyhn' oome» from 
the Greek penJte,^five, and ddktuios,^=s. a finger, 

Pentap'olis. (1.) -A. district in Africa, and a desert region 
represented by the modern Barca. Pentapolis = the five 
cities, and it included the five cities of Cyrene (with its 
port Apollonia), Berenice, Barce, Ptolemais, and Derna. 
Cyrene for some time maintained the superiority. These 
fiourishing Grecian colonies gradually decayed until they 
became entirely devastated, in 616, by the Persian em- 
peror, Chosroes, who overran the northern territory of 
Africa as far west as Tunis. (2.) Pentapolis was, more- 
over, applied to " the five cities " of the Philistines, viz., 
Ascalon, Azotus (or, as it is called in the Old Testament, 
Ashdod), Ekron, Gath, and Gaza. 

Perg^amos'. Pergamos is about sixty-four miles to the 
north-east of Smyrna, and eighteen or twenty from the 
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sea. It became, about two-and-a-half centuries before the 
Christian era, the residence of the celebrated kings of the 
family of Attains, and an important seat of literature and 
the arts. The library of Pergamos was increased by king 
Cumenes so much that its volumes numbered two hun- 
dred thousand. As yet, the papyrus shrub had not been ex- 
ported from Egypt, therefore sheep and goats' skins were 
used as manuscripts, after having, of course, been pre- 
pared for that purpose. The art of preparing MSS. 
was brought to such perfection at Pergamos, that they, 
from that circumstance, obtained the name of Pergamene, 
ssiparchmenty or Charta Pergamene, 

[Pergamos was one of the seven churches of Asia.] 

Per^a. a division of Syria, the designation of which is 
derived from the Greek peran,^ bet/ond, because it was 
situated, with respect to Gbeeoe, beyond the Jordan. 

[]The appellation was originally applied to the whole of the district 
extending along the eastern side of that river ; but, after the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, the term became more 
limited in application.] 

Pbrsep'olis = the citt/ g£ Persis, or Persia. It was chosen 
as the royal residence after the time of Alexander the 
Great, anterior to which the sovereigns of Persia resided 
at Pasargad^. 

Peb'sia. So named from Fars, or Farsistan, a province of 
Persia, anciently called Persis, Persia is called Iran 
{pron, Irahn) by the natives. 

Peshan'. a volcano in the centre of Asia, implying white 
mountain. It was also called Ho'shan, or t)iQ fire-maun" 
tain, A town near it was named Ho'chewy or thsi fire- 
city, 

Peterborough, in Northamptonshirb, = the borough^ or 
town^ of St. Peter, and was so named from a monastery 
built here, about a.i>. 660, and dedicated to St, Peter, 
Its former appellation was Medeshampstedy given pro- 
bably on account of its position among 4;he marshes and 
meadows. 
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Petebsbubgh, St., received its name from Peter the Great, 
who founded it in 1703. 

[It is one of the most splendidly baUt cities in Europe.] 

Pet'ra was (1.) a city of Arabia, and gave name to that 
division of the country called Arabia Petrcea. Petra 
was only accessible on one side, because surrounded by 
rocks; hence its name. (2.) A rocky fortress in Sogdiana, 
which was taken by Alexander the Great, was also called 
Petra, It was particularly known as Oxi Petra^ in con- 
sequence, probably, of its proximity to the Oxus, (3.) 
Petra was likewise the name of 2k fortress on Mount 

H^MUS. 

Petropaul'ovski. A port of Asiatic Russia, on the shore 
of the Pacific, meaning the port of Peter and PauL 

Pbucetia was a mountainous district of Apulia, in Italy, 
named after PeucetiieSy son of Lycaon, king of Abcadia, 
who, with his brother of (Enotrus, migrated to Italy long 
before the siege of Troy. 

Phenice, or Ph<enice. A sea-port on the western shore of 
Crete, so called because settled by a colony from Phce- 

NICIA. 

PHiL'Aj)ELPH"iA was (1.) ^ city of Ltdia, named after its 
founder. Attains PhUadelphus, brother of Eumenes. It 
was one of the seven churches of Asia, and its modem 
name, Ala Skehr, = the exalted city. (2.) It was also the 
name of the capital of the Ammonites, near the source of 
the Jabbok, from Ptolemy Philadelphus, 

Philip'pi. A city of Thrace, twenty-five miles to the 
north-east of Amphipolis, founded by Philip of Ma.- 

CEDON. 

[It is rendered for ever interesting as the place at wliich St. Paul 
first preached the gospel in Europe, and for the epistle hj the same 
apostle to the Philippian converts.] 

Phil'ippines. About eleven hundred islands in the North 
Pacific Ocean, discovered by Magellan, in 1521, in one 
of which he lost his life. They were taken possessioa of 
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by the Spaniards, in 1570, in the reign of Philip II., of 

Spain ; hence their name. 

[In the group are many volcanic phenomena.] 

Phil'ippop"olis. An ancient cih/ of Thrace, on the Hebrus 
(now the Maritza), which was founded bj Philip^ father 
of Alexander the Great. Being situated in an immense 
plain, on a mountain with three summits, it acquired the 
name of Trimontium, It is now called Filibe. 

PniLiE. The aijicient name of a town and island of Egypt, 
near Abatos, and the smaller cataract of the Nile, de- 
rived from philds,=friendli/. Its modem appellation, 
Gezirat'el'Birbe, signifies the temple island^ and was 
given because of the many splendid and magnificent ruins 
found upon it. 

Phleg'ba. The original name of a peninsula of Thrace, 
derived from the Greek phlego, = to burn^ because the 
place is 'said to have witnessed the war between the gods 
and the earth-bom Titans. 

Phgbnic'ia extended along the coast of Stria, from the 
river Eleutberas on the north to the river Chorseus, at 
the foot of Mount Carmel, on the south. It was, there- 
fore, only thirty-five geographical miles long. The name 
Phoenicid is of Grecian, and not of oriental, origin, and 
was bestowed upon the country to which it was applied 
by the Greeks, from the number of palm-trees that this 
district yielded ; from (the Greek) pkoinix, = a palm- 
tree ; thus making Phcenicia mean the land of palm-trees. 
Some, however, derive Phcenicia ft*om the Greek phoinix 
which = purple ; in which case Phcenicia = the land of 
purple dycy in allusion to the famous crimson or purple of 
Tyre. 

Phrtgia (pron. FrijKa) was a district of Asia Minor, which 
is said to have derived its name from the Greek phrugo^ 
= to scorch, owing to the volcanic, or bumt-up, appear- 
ance of its surface. 

PidiNUM was a country of Itai^y, which was peopled by the 
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Picentes, a colony of Sabines, guided, it was said, to this 
land by a woodpecker^ a bird which was sacred to the 
god Mars. Picenum is from the Latin picus, = a wood' 
pecker. 

Piedmont (pron, Peed'mong''). In Italy; meaning the 
country lying at the foot (^=pied) of the (Alps) moun- 
tains (= mo7it), 

Pi'-hahi'^roth. This place is interesting as connected with 
the Exode of the Israelites from Egypt. Dr. Kitto says, 
•* With respect to pi-ha-Hirothy it is to be observed that 
the word pi, mouthy is separate in the original,. and the 
ha is the indefinite article. Now," he continues, " as 
proper names carry no article in the Hebrew, hirothy or 
rather chiroth, must be regarded, not as a proper name, 
but as a substantive, and we must search for its meaning 
accordingly." It indicates something " cutting deep into 
the land ; " hence a valley, defile^ or pass, Pi-hahiroth 
is generally considered to apply to a narrow piece of land 
at the head of the Suez arm of the Red Sea. 

PiRENE. In antiquity, a fountain of white marble, near 
Corinth. It is supposed to have derived its appellation 
from the nymph Pyrene, who was fabled to have dis- 
solved into tears, occasioned by the death of her son. 

[Pirene was sacred to the Muses.] 

Pisa was a town of Elis, founded by Pisus, grandson of 
.^k)lus. Pisa gave name to that part of Elis called 
PisastriSy which was traversed by the Alpheas after its 
junction with the Erymanthus. 

PiTYus^. The ancient designation of a group of small 
i<«lpnds off the coast of Spain, and south-west of the 
Baleares (or Balearic Isles). Pitytisce comes from the 
Greek pititSy = a pine, of which a vast quantity grew here ; 
hence their name. 

Plains are surfaces that present (although often more or 
less, undulated) a peculiarly monotonous aspect ; such, for 
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instance, as the Llanos of South America. Some plains 
are high^ as that of Quito ; and others low, as the great 
plains to the north of the Caspian Sea, and those to the 
south of the Baltic. The high plain of Quito should, 
however, properly be regarded as a plateau, or table' 
land, 

Tlatma was a very ancient town of Bceotia, the appella- 
tion of which was derived from PlateOy daughter of a king 
of the country. 

Plateau (pron. Plah'to). This term — the same with table^ 
land — is applied to those portions of the earth's surface 
the general level of which is raised more or less above 
the country by which these parts are surrounded. The 
fiat top of a mountain is not unfrequently called a plateau^ 
or platform. 

Plymouth Breakwater. This huge structure, which 
extends across the harbour, leaving 360 feet on the east, 
and 1,800 on the west side, breaks the force of the water, 
and prevents it dashing into the harbour. All is calm 
within, while the sea is frequently raging without, this 
breakwater. 

[It is composed of immense blocks of limestone, and is altogether 
about one mile in length.] 

Point. A term applied to the extremity of a promontory. 

Pol'tne"sia. One of the tripartite divisions of Oceanica, 
signifying mant/ islands ; from the Greek />o/2M,= many, 
and nesos,=an island. 

Pond. An isolated collection of water of surface drainage, 
which is, consequently, seldom or never wholesome. It 
is worthy of remark that the rivers of Australia present, 
in certain seasons, nothing but chains of pools, and streams, 
or water-holes. Care must be taken, however, not to 
confound these chains with chains of small lakes con' 
tinuomly connected by a stream running through all, and 
which the Germans call a chaplet-river. 

Pon'tus Euxi^'nus. The ancient name of the Blaok Sea. 
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It was first deDominated axenos, or inhospitable; bat 
when, by intercourse with the Greeks, the inhabitants 
along the shores became more civilised, they changed its 
title to euscinos^ or hospitable. 
Pool. A concavity in the earth's surface filled with water 
by means of springs or running water. It difiers from a 

POND. 

Fool, or Poole, a sea-port town in Dorsetshibe, is said to 
owe its name to a bay, or pool, of water (called Luxford), 
by which it is nearly encircled. 

Popocat'apetl. The highest mountain and volcano in 
Mexico, being 17,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Popocatapetl means smokivg mountain. 

Popular, in Middlesex, derived its appellation from the 
immense number oi poplars which formerly grew here. 

Por'phtris. a Grecian island, now called Cerigo. It is 
said to have received its name, Porphyris^ from the great 
number of purple fish found on its shores. Porphyris is 
the Greek word for purple, 

Poet'5 Bel"lo is one of the chief ports on the Isthmus of 
Panama, and was so named by Columbus, in consequence 
of its excellent harbour ; but it is now in a dilapidated 
and most unhealthy state, which fact has caused to be 
substituted for Porto Bello the name La Sepulture de 
los Europeanos, that is, the grave of the Europeans. 

Ports (from the Jjaiin porto,=ito carry) are harbours used 
as places for carrying on commercial transactions, where 
cargoes are bargained for, &c. 

Port'ugal derives its name from portOy-rza port (or a place 
from or to which anything is carried)^ and Cale (now 
Gaya\ a town at the mouth of the Douro. 

Pbair^ie. The name given by the French, meaning meadow^ 
to those extensive natural meadows which stretch along 
the Mississippi-Missouri. According to their peculiar 
characteristics, prairies are (1.) heathy, and bushy; 
(2.) dryy and rolling; or (3.) wet. The most common 
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are those belonging to the dry and rolling class ; and the 
least numerous, but most fertile, those of the kst-raen- 
tioned class. Prairie comes originally from the Latin 
'prutUTtim 

pRES^TON is the name of a great number of .places in Great 
Britain. The most important, however, is that in 
Lancashire, a market-toiTTZ, situated on the river Ribble, 
which is said to be a corrupted form o£ priests^ toum^ from 
the many religious people who lived in it. 

Prince Edward's Island, an island in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, in North America, was so named in honor of 
the commander-in-chief of the British forces in North 
America, in 1 799, Edward^ Duke of Kent. 
[It had fonnerly been called St John.] 

Pro'^montories are projections of land extending into the 
sea, which present a bolder appearance than capes. 

Pro'pon"tis. The ancient appellation of the Sea of Mar- 
mora. The Propontis was so named from its position 
{pro, or) before the Pontus Etjxinus. 

pRUS'siA is said to have received its name from the Pruczi, 
a people who lived in and about what is now denominated 
Prussia Proper: some, however, fancifully call it Po- 
Russia (hence, perhaps, Prussia), which signifies near to, 
or adjoining, Russia. 

Ptolemais (the P mute), in Palestine, on the sea-coast^ 
was so called because greatly improved and enlarged by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, of Egypt. It was originally termed 
Accho, and is now called Akka. It is generally recognised 
under the name of St Jean 6^ Acre, because Ptolemai's 
was given by King Richard L (or Coeur de Lion) tQ the 
Knights of St John, of Jerusalem. 

. PuEBLA {pron, Pway'bia). In Mexico. In full, it is written 
Puebla de los Angelos, or the town of the angels, 

Pu'l5 Pe"nang. The native name of Prince of Wales's 
Island, signifying betel-nut island. It derives its desig- 
nation from the magnificent beteUnui (Penang) palnu 

o 
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PuKJ-AB fiignifies the country of tlie fiffe fivers^ or wctiers ; 
punj meaning ^five, and ai, a rtver^ or water. These ^ve 
riverSf in Hindostan, are (1.) the Sutlej, (2.) the Beeas, 
(3.) the Ravee, (4.) the Chenab, and (5.) the Jhelum. 

Pu^te'^'oli wa^a city (now called Pozzuoli) of Campania, 
in Italt, about eight miles from Naples. PuteoU was 
so named either from its welh^ or from the stench arising 
from the sulphureous springs in its neighbourhood. 

Py^renbes'^ Mountains (The) are said, by some, to have 
derived their appellation from the Greek pury^=^fire; 
while others suppose the true mode of accounting for the 
name to be that which deduces it from the Celtic pyren, 
orp^m,= a high mountain. Others, again, believe that 
they owe their designation to I^ene, daughter of a king 
of the southern parts of Spain, who is reported to have 
fled ^m the pursuit of Hercules to the northern part 
of the same country, and to have imparted hjer name to 
that immense chain of heights which divides Fjbakce and 
Spain. 

Q. 

QUAG'MIRE. A quagmire is a quaking or shaking bog ; 
and is one in which the masses of entwined roots^ called 
peat, float upon the surface of the water : they present 
such an aspect to the spectator as would lead him to sup- 
pose that they would support his weight, but engulf all 
who unfortunately attempt to cross them. 

Quab^anta'^nia. a mountain between Jerusalem and 
Jericho which consists of some rocky eminences, so 
very torn and shaken, " as if the earth had suffered some 
great convulsion in which its very bowels had been 
turned outwards." It is by some supposed to be '* the 
wilderness " where, after His baptism, our Blessed Lord 
" was led up of the Spirit to be tempted of the devil." 
Qmarantania means the mount of the forty day^ fasU 

Quebec (j^ron, Kwaybek')^ in North America^ either re- 
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ceived its name fVom a district of that designation in 
France; ot from the French Quel-Bee, which would 
naturallj be the exclamation of the French on their first 
beholding its beautiful scenery. 

QimENS^EBBY is a town in Scotland^ near Edinbuboh^ 
and is supposed to owe its name to its rojal patroness, 
Margaret, Queen of Malcolm Ganmore, who often resorted 
to this plaee. 

QurRiNA^'Lis. One of the seven hills on which Bomb was 
built ; named after the people of Cures, who eyentuallj 
settled here. 

B. 

RACE. A violent agitation of the water, occasioned either 
by a tide wave washing through a narrow channel over a 
rooky bottom, or round a point of land. 

Rajwab^ra, in Hindostan, signifies the country of the 
Rajpoots ; from war, warra, = a region, or country. 

RIl^eigh. The chief town of North Carolina, which re- 
ceived its appellation in honor of Sir Walter Raleigh 
(or, as Sir Walter himself spells his name, Ralegh), 
under whose direction the first settlement in North Ame- 
BiOA was made, at Roanoke Island, an island belonging 
to North Carolina. 

BANeE. This word, from the French range, and implying 
that which is placed in a line or row, is chiefly applied to 
hills or mountains, the general direction of which is that 
of a row. It is not so specific a term as chain ; for, while 
this latter term is only applicable to mountains or hills in 
a single row, a range may apply to several such if suffi- 
ciently near together. 

Reefs are rocks forming a group or chain. When raised 

by eoophytes^ they are termed coraUreefs, or atolls. If 

reefs run parallel with the coast, and are in proximity 

to it, they are distinguished Bi& fringing rerfs. In the case 

of reefs lying in such a direction as to cause them more 

or less to impede navigation, they are called baarier^eefs, 

o 2 
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Be'gion (A) is a tract of land or water that has features 
almost or wholly peculiar to it. We say, for instance, 
a mountainous region; region (>f perpetual congelation; 
region of palms; intertropical region ; fertile region ; &c, 

Beikiayik {pron* Riklah'^vik). . The chief town of Iceland. 
It means the reek or stream-'town, and was named after 
some hot springs in its neighbourhood. 

[Reikiavik is a bishopric, contains a good public library^ has a 
royal society, and possesses an astronomicu observatory. 3 

Bephaih, (The) Yallet of, or the giants^ most probably 
received its name from the uncommon stature of its origi- 
nal tenants. (G«n. xv. 20.) It is situated to the south- 
west of Jerusaleii. 

Eest'ora'^'tion Islands (The) are a group of small granitic 
islands on the north-east coast of Australia, so denomi- 
nated by Captain Bligh, in 1789, because they were 
visited by him on the anniversary of the Restoration of 
Charles II. 

Hhtke.* An important European river, deriving its name 
from the Greek rheoy^^tofhw. The Latin name is 
Rhenus, 

Rhodope. An exceedingly lofty mountain in Thrace, 
fabled to have derived its appellation from Rhodope^ the 
wife of the Thracian king, Hsemus, who was metamor- 
phosed into a mountain for attempting to rival Juno. It is 
now called Despoto Dagh. 

Bhod'us. The name of this island in the Mediterranean, 
now called Rhodes^ is from the Greek rhodon, =s a rose, 
because it abounded in roses. Some derive it from 
Dodaniniy otherwise Rhodanim^ . 

Ridge. A term properly applied to the highest line of a 
range of hills or mountains; and, as such, may be 
(1.) horizontal, (2.) serrated, (3.) or undulating. 

RiBSEN Gbbibge (pron. Gaybare'gay ). A range of mountains 
between Bohemia and Silesia, meaning giant mountains. 

Bjo de La Plata (jonm. Ree'^d de lah Plah'ta), a faiaous 
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. rivef* of South Amsbica, implies ike river of silver. 

(See La Plata.) 
Rio Dolce. The name of a South American river^ running 
parallel with the Solado. It signifies the fresh-water 
rtver. 
Bio Grande (The), a river of Africa, = the great river. 
Rio Grande do Norte, a maritime province of Brazil, 

implies the grand, or great^ river of the north. 
Rio Grande do Sol is also a maritime province in Brazil, 

signifying the great river of the south. 
Rio Janeiro {pron. Jan'qjr^^ro). The capital of a maritime 
province of the same name in South America, implying 
January river. 
Rio Negro (pron. Nay'gro). A South American river^ sig- 
nifying black river. 
RiYER. This term is indiscriminately applied to streams of 
the largest and of the smallest size. A small river should 
be termed a rivulet, or streainlet ; the affix let being a di- 
minutive. 
Roc^OA is the name given to the Rock of Lisbon, in 

Portugal. 
Roch'ester, in Kent, signifies the fortified place^ or en» 
campment, on the roche^ or rock. The Saxons called it 
Roffcaster^ and the Romans, Durobrivac 
Rocks. In geography, the term rocks is used in a more re- 
stricted sense than in geology; being applicable, in the 
former science, only to all hard and solid masses com- 
prising the earth's crust. When rocky pinnacles just 
show themselves above the surface of the water, and are 
at some distance from the coast, they are called vegias. 
>. These are very numerous in the North Atlantic Ocean. 
Rome. Four important etymologies have been given with a 
view to the explanation of this name. (1.) The Greek 
rome, = strengtk; (2.) the Latin ruma^ which = mamma^ 
or the breast {oi a she- wolf); (3.) Ruma^ cognate with rheo 
. (see Rhine), = the ancient name of the Tiber, on which 

a 3 
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river Borne stands; and (4.) Groma {the name applied to 

the Forum, a point of intersection), and that from gramusj 

= a barrowy or hiUock, 
Ross. £n Scotland ; from the Celtic rw, = apramanioiy, 

or peninsula, 
BoTH^EBHAii, in Yorkshire, signifies the homCy or dwelling' 

placcy on the river Bother^ a trihutarj of the Don. 
BoTHERHiTHB. In SuBRET ; from the Anglo-Saxon hithcy 

which =: a small port, or haven. It probablj signifies th^ 

red port, or haven. 
RoTOiT^DO Monte. The highest mountain in the island of 

Corsica, signifj^ng, from its shape, the round mountain, 
BoTS^TON, a market-^otrn in Cambridgeshirs, is said to have 

derived its appellation from a celebrated lady, named 

Roysia, who, at this place, erected a cross on the road. 

Royston signifies, therefore, RoyskCs town, 
Btjg'by, in WABWiCKsraRE, was formerly called Roeheberiey 

and, more subseqaently, Rocheby^ easily contracted into 

Rugby, or the dwelling, or habitation, on the rock, 
Bun'nymede'^, between Staines and Windsor, is supposed to 

be the mead, or meadow, of the Council^ from the Saxon 

Rune, The site is traditionally looked npon as having been 

the scene of the form^ conferences of the nation. 

[<* Runnymede is now occupied by a race-course, and no memorial 
marks the site where legal government commenced in England." — 
Milner's useful History of England.'] 

Bus^'siA is said to have derived its name from the Ruotzi, 
or Rutzi, which =/or6t^ner«, or adventurers; and is a 
term which the Finns applied to the Slavonic occupiers 
of the aboriginal territory. 

But'land. From the Anglo-Saxon rute, meaning red: many 
parts of Butlandshire consist of red soil. 

S. 
SAFF'EON WAL"DEN, a market-town in Essex, pro- 
*^Hbly = the wood of saffron^ from the immense quantities 
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of «q/fro9» that used to be cultivated at this place. Walden 
comes from the Anglo-Saxon wald, = a wood, or «;t^ place. 
SAUAsfA'BELA-iiL is the fuU Arabic title of the great African 
desert, laeaning the desert without water. The Sahara is 
also called Baha-beLa'tna^ which = the ocean without 
water, 

fin this vast desert the eye often meets with nothing for leagaes 
and leagnies, but sand ; sometimes level, sometimesin hillocks. If this 
scene be changed, it is for one of naked rocky tracts.] 

Sal'amis, anciently the largest and most powerful city of 
Cyprus, was founded by Teucer, son of a king of Sa- 
lamiSf an island off the coast of Attica ; hence its name. 
It was subsequently called Comtantiay from Constantiiis^ 
who, after it had been overwhelmed by an earthquake, 
restored it. 

Sama'ria. The capital of the kingdom of Israel, built by 
Omri, B.C. 926; and made the capital of his kingdom 
in the place of Tirzah. Samaria was so called from She^^ 
mer, the person of whom Omri purchased the ground on 
which to build the city, for two talents, = 6S4L sterling. 
It was afterwards designated Sebaste, by king Herod, in 
honor of Augustus. 

Sandspit. a promontory of sand jutting out into the sea 
is called a sandspit, qv tongue. 

SATXDwicn (pron. Sand'wij) Islands. The largest of these 
islands was so named after Lord Sandvnch, the friend 
and patron of Captain Cook, who discovered them during 
his second voyage. 

San^ Sal^Vaix)B is a name frequently met with in the 
topography of South America, signifying hofy saviour. 

Sakta Fe (pron. fay) D£ Bogota. The capital of New 
Granada, in South America, remarkable for its great 
elevation (9,000 feet), its delightful climate^ and the 
natural curiosities in its vicinity. It is situated on the 
Rio de BogotdL, from which it takes its name. Santa Fe 
signifies hoh^ faith : and de Bogota was attached to dis* 
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tingoish it from other towns in South America named 

• Santa Fa. 

Santiago {pron, Sanshah'go). The capital of Chili, in 
South Amebica. It signifies St. JameSy and was so 
named from the patron Saint of Spain. 

Sabdin'ia. The largest island in the Mediteerakean, 
being 140 miles long, bj 60 broad. It was first called 
Sandaliotis (or Ichnusa, from the Greek ichnos) because 
of its resemblance to the human foot, or sandal ; and, 
more subsequently, Sardinia, from Sardus (a son of 
Hercules), who settled here with a colony from Libya. 

Sar'on. a very fertile district of Palestine, the beauty 

and fruitfulness of which are proverbial. Saron signifies 

plain Jield, 

[It will probably be remembered that it was the people of this dis- 
trict, who, seeing the cure of .tineas by Peter, were so astonished thst 
they ** all turned to the Lord."] 

Sabon'icus Smus was the ancient name of a part of the 

' JEgean Sea, lying north-east of Abgolis, and south- 
west of Attica. It either derived its appellation from 
Saron (king of Troezene), where,' while in pursuit of a 
stag, he was drowned; or from the forests of oak by 
which, at one time, it was covered ; the early Greek 
saronis meaning an oak. 

Savan'na, or Savan'nah, is derived from sahana, the 
Spanish for a sheet, and is applied to those immense 
plains of North Amebica through which the Mississipfi- 
MissouBi rolb its mighty waters, and which are generally 
covered with waving herbage, afibrding abundant pas- 
ture for the numberless herds of bisons that collect 
here. The French i^iaxbie has the same meaning with 
the Spanish savanna. 

Sca' (pron. Skaw) Fell. The highest mountain in Eng- 
land, situated in the Cumbrian group. Its elevation is 
3,166 feet. Pell is the Danish word for hilL 

SoASBOBOUGH (pron. Skar'burro) a sea-port in the North 
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Biding (or Trithing) of YoBK8HiRB»=tli6 borough^ or 

' town, on the scar^ or cliffi It is almost inaccessible, 
except on its western side. 

ScHAFFHAUSEN (pron, Shaff'houz"n). A canton of Swit- 
ZEKLANDy deriving its designation from the Grerman 
^c^iffy = o ^^ip* SLiid hausy = a hause^ Schafifhausen 
stands on the Rhine. 

SCHNEEKUPPE {pron, Snee'kup) is the name of the highest 
mountain in the Riesen-Gebibge chain of Bohemia and 
Silesia^ attaining the elevation of 5,000 feet. It is de* 
rived from the German scknecy^z snow, and huppcy^s. a capy 
io^ \ or heacL 

ScoT^LAND. So named from the Scots, a people of Ireland, 
who invaded the northern division of the island in the 
first half of the sixth century a.d^ and who, by degrees, 
became the sole possessors of the country. 

[It is supposed by some, that these Scots (or Scot!) came originally 
from. Spain, and that they were the same with the Silnres, who occu- 
pied a portion of Wales in former times.] 

ScTTHdp^dus. The modem appellation of (the Hebrew) 
Bethshan^ a town in the south-east corner of Galilee. 
Scytkopolis = the city of the ScythianSy and was so named 
from a colony of Scythians who settled in this cityy when 
they invaded Asia Minor and Syria. 

Sea. In a special sense this term denotes a certain portion 
of the mass of water that envelopes our earth, as, for 
example, the Mediterbanean Sea. In its general ap- 
plication, the word is used in contradistinction to land. 

Seleuoia {pron. SeWsha). A name frequently met with 
in ancient geography. The most famous of a number 
of cities bearing this name was that on the western bank 
of the Tigris, forty-five miles to the north of the ancient 
Babylon. It was named after its founder, SeUucuSy one 
of the generals of Alexander the Great. Its ruins, with 

: those of Ctesiphon on the opposite bank, are called, by 
the Arabs, Al-Modainy or the two cities. 

Q 5 
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Selcucis (pran. Sekx/cis) was a diraioii of andent Stria, 
named from the estabfisher of the Syrian onpine^ Se^ 
leueusy after the death of Alexander the Greats It is 
now called Tetrapoiuy from the famr cities it contained, 
styled the *' Sister Cities." Seleucis was also termed Se- 
Uucia after Seieucus himself; Antiochj after his fiither 
AntiochuSj who was one of the generals of Philip ; lAKh 
dieea, after his mother^ Laodiee; and Apamea, alter his 
wife, Apama. 

Selinus. a rich and flourishing city of ancient ^dly, 
named after the Selinus, a river adjacent to it, and along 
the banks of which an abundance of parsley (in Greek, 
seUnon) grew. Virgil calls it Pa^mosOy from the great 
number of palm-trees in its vicinity. 

Sel'set. This word is derived fr<Hn the Anglo-Saxon ea, 
or ey, which = an island {from eOy^water); and signifies 
the island of seals, 

Sel^'tas. An epithet, signifying a woody or forest, given 
to those level districts extending along the banks of the 
Marailon and its tributaries. The Selvaa comprise an 
area of 1,200,000 square miles, and contain the most 
magnificent woodland scenery in the world. (Compare the 
Latin syha.) 

Sen^egam^'bia implies the country of the riv«*s Senegai, and 
Gambia, in Afkica. 

Serica. An ancient country of Asia, which the celebrated 
Malte Brun considers to be occupied by the modern 
Thibet, Cashmere, &c. Seriea means the land of silk 
It was famous for the large quantities of sUh which it ex- 
ported to Rome. 

Ser^'ra do E8'pinha''zo. The principal chain of mountains 
in Braeil, 8,<X)0 feet in height. Serra do Espinhazo = 
the back'bone range* A portion of this chain is de* 
signated Serra do Frio, or the cold range, 

Seb^ra do Mab^', or the maritime range, skirts the coast ol 
Brazil. 



Sbb'ra DOS Ysbten''te8. The name given to a long and 
irregular range of heights of inconsiderable elevation in 
Bbazix* It B^ifies the turning ranges. 

SBY]e:N0AK9> originally two separate words, is the name of a 
market-town in Ksnt, which it is said to have derived from 
seven remarkable oahy that stood in proximity to it when 
ib*st built. 

Sextjls Aqujb, in Gaul, and now called Aix, was founded 
by Sextus Calvinus; because of three warm springs in its 
neighbourhood. 

S9AM0 (jpron. Shah'^mo). This term is given to an immense 
region (two and a half times the size of FbanqB} witb a 
mean elevation of 4,000 feet) which stretches from the 
sources of the Amour, through Mongolia, into Little 
Bokhara and Thibet. Although designated a desert, it 
must npt be understood that anything like the whole of 
it is a barren tract. In it are some excellent pasture- 
lands. ShamOf which refers, properly speakings to only 
a part of this great desert (which i» called Gobi^ or a 
naked desert)^ means the 80a of sand. Gobi is the Mongol, 
and Shamo the Chinese, epithet Other Chinese names 
are given to this peat desert ; viz., Schaho^ or the sand 
river ; and Han-hai^ or the dry sea, 
Shan-see'", in China, is derived from shan,:=^a mountain^ 
and seef=i the west ; and means to the west of the moun- 
. tain, Shan*tungy in like manner, = to the east of the 

mountain ; tung signifying east 
3hat'-el-Ar"ab means the river of Arab. The Shat-el- 
Arab is the river formed by the junction of the Euphbates 
and Tigris. Shot is applied by the Arabs to that part 
of a river subject to inundations. 
>H£EN. The ancient name of Richmond, in Surrey ; which 
was probably given it on account of its beautiful situation 
on the Thahes; Sheen signifying resplendent^ shining, 
or beautiful. Its modem substitute, Richmond, has, in 
all likelihood, the same general meaning. 

6 6 
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Shbf'field, in Yobkshibb, signifies the field on the river 
Sheafs a tributary of the Don, which it joins at Sheffield. 

Shely^ing. a term which, when applied to the shore, im- 
plies that it ascends from the sea and passes it at such 
an extremely low angle that ships of great size cannot 
approach without coming in contact with the bottom. 
When bestowed upon rocks, the epithet signifies that 
their slope is exceedingly gradual 

Shbp'^pet. An island (from the Anglo-Saxon ea,= an 
island^ &c.,) in Kent, which contains Sheemess and 
Queenborough. Sheppey signifies the island of sheepy as 
it was formerly famous for the number and the excellent 
breed of sheep that it yielded. 

Ship'ston-on-Stour'' owes its name to its position on the 
StouTy in Worcestershire, and to its sheep market^ which 
was formerly one of the largest in the kingdom. 

Shibb. From the Anglo-Saxon sciran^^s^to cut, or divide. 
It is the same, in its application, with countt, and is the 
largest political division of land in EnglaiO). From the 
word shire, the sheriff^ took his title ; being the reeve, or 
steward, of the shire. . 

[England was probably divided into shires and hundreds before, 
and not during, the time of Alfred {although HoUingdied aaja : — 
** Alfred divided the whole realme into certaine parts or sectionsi 
which (of the Saxon word scyrant signifying to cut) he termed 9kires, 
or, as we yet speake, afuarei or portions." J 

Shooters' Hill. A celebrated village, on a hill near 
Woolwich, in Kent, famous, in former times, for the ex- 
ercise in archery that was carried on in its neighbouring 
woods. 

Shobb'ditch was so named from the supposition that 
Jane Shore drowned herself in a ditch at this place in the 
reign of Edward IV. 

[** The king (Edward IV.) induced a beautiful woman, named Jane 
Snore, to leave her husband, who was a goldsmith in Lombard Street,^ 
and live in splendid degradation with him. She was naturally formed 
for a virtuous life, but in an evil hour disgraced herself by not being 
proof against ttuB iniproper advances of the king. After his death she 
was dreadfully panishea, was compelled to walk bare-footted through 
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the streets of London, and do penance in St. Paul's Churchyard dressed 
in a white sheet, carrying a burning taper. In her latter days she 
lived ixL the most abject wretchedness, and is supposed to have died in 
a ditch at a place now called Shorediteh,"*'] 

Shobe'ham signifies tbe home, or dwelling, on the shore (in 
Sussex). 

SHBEWs'^BUBTy which gives name to Shropshibe, was called 

. by the Saxons Scrobbes Byrig, or the town encircled by 
shrubs. The Britons called it Pengeheme, or the brow of 
alders, because a vast number grew in the neighbour- 
hood* 

Shbop^seorb (sometimes called Salop) is a corruption of 
Shrewsbubtshibe ; from the Anglo-Saxon scrobb,:=a 
shrub, and burh,=za town. 

Sibe'ria. This dreary region received its name from 
Sibir, once the capital, on the Irtish, of a petty Tartar 
tribe. 

SiCANiA. A designation by which Sicily was anciently 
known, given on account of the Sicani having passed 
through it from Italy. It was afterwards called SiciUa, 
from the Siculi, a people who also passed over from Italy, 
and who drove the Sicani into the western extremity of 
the island. In consequence of its three promontories, and 
its triangular form, Sicily was likewise called Trinacria, 
or Triqtietra ; and, owing to its extreme fertility, it has 
been denominated the Granary of the Romans. 

Si'^DON, or Zi^'don (now called Saide), an ancient and famous 
city of FacEmciA, probably took its name from the eldest 
son of Canaan. 

SiEBRA DE Guadalupe ( pron, SeSrr'a de Gwah'daloop''). 
Some mountains in Spain, signifying the mountain range 
of Guadalupe. 

SiBBRA Leone (pron. Seerr'a Lao'oa) signifies lion^s hill* 
From its extreme unhealthiness to Europeans it is fre- 
quently styled The white man's grave. 



* Ince's OuiUnes of the History of England. (London: Gilbert) 
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SiEKRA. Madjxe (pran. Seerr^a Mad'ra). A range of mouur 
tains in Noiih America, meaning the mother range^ 

Sikkb'a More'na (the e in Morena like a). An important 
chain of nunaUains in ^ the peninsula," meaning the black 
mountains. In Spain, ranges of heights are termed Sierra^ 
and, in Portugal^ serra^ becaase of the «at0-like i^pear- 
anoe of the mountain to which the term is applied. Both 
Sierra and Serra are from the Latin «emi,= a saw. 

Sierra Nevada (pron. Seerr'a Nevmh^da)=the stufwy 
range. The name is very appropriate, all the sammits in 
this range above 10,000 feet bdng covered with perpetual 
snow, 

Sierr'^a Yerd'e. a North American line of heightS) signi- 
fying the green range. 

fii-KiANO. A river of China, sfgnifying, in the Chinese 
language, pearl river; si meaning pearly and hiangy river. 

Sino^afoor", or Sikgafoora, signifies the lion's town, or 
dig. The town of Singapoor gives name to the island of 
the same name, which is called by the natives Ujong 
Tanna^ or Lan^s End, 

Sin'uess^a. a town of antiquity, in Cahpakia, In Italt, 
which took its appellation from the sinuosity of the coast 
which here formed a small gulf. 

SiPOsr^Tiuif. A maritime district of the ancient Apulia. It 
is said to have obtained its name in consequence of the 
cutde'fish (or sepia) found on its shore. 

Skirts are the extreme edges of any natural feature on 
the earth's surface. 

Slave Coast (The), a maritime district of Western Africa, 
is the principal spot in which the slave trade is car- 
ried on. 

Sles'wiok (the s flal^ like 2;). A division of Denkarx, also 
called Sckleswig, so named from being situated on the 
river Schley. It sc the town, or dwdling, on the Schley. 

Snafell s the snow hilly or mountain. SnafeU is the 
hjffhest mountain in Iceland. 
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SVBfBHATT^EN. A mountain in the Si^andinayian peninsula, 
above 8,000 feet in height. Sneehatten signifies wow 
hat. 

Snettwbbroen (jpron. Snoobare'gen, with the g hard) is the 
Dutch title given to the Snow Mountains^ in Caps 
Colony. 

Snow^don, the highest mountain in Walbs, implies the 
snow hill ; from the Anglo-Saxon dun^ ai a hill. Its top 
is always covered with snow, and its elevation is 3,571 feet. 

Society Islands (The) were so named by their discoverer, 
Captain Cook, in 1719, in honor of the Royal Society* 
They are situated in the South Pacific Ocean. 

SoEN^DBNFiELDS* A political division of Sweden, .signifying, 
like SoNDENFiELDS, the southern range of hills, 

SoLADO (pron. Sdlah''d5). A river in South Amebica, run- 
ning parallel with the Bio Dolce. Solado means salt. 

Sol5£, now called Solea, was a town in the island of Cyprus 
which is said to have received its name from the cele- 
brated Athenian philosopher, Solon, who recommended 
one of the princes of the island to remove his capital to 
another situation, which advice the prince followed. To 
this new capital the prince gave the name of Soloe, or 
SoUy from the eminent Greek philosopher who suggested 
its erection. 

SoN^DENFiELDS. Ouc of the principal districts of Norway, 
comprising the provinces of Aggerhaus or Christiania, 
and Christiansand. It has the same signification with 
SoEMDENFiELDS, in Sweden. 

Sound. A term applied to an arm of the sea, either as an 
inlet, or as a channel or strait. The Norton Sound, on 
the north-west coast of America^ is an inlet. As given 
to a channel or strait, may be instanced the SouiM of 
Mull. 

SouRCB is derived from the Latin surgo, ss / m«, and sig- 
nifies the origin of a river. It is often hard, and even im- 
possible, to determine whk^ is the true source, wlien a river 
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owes its origin to many streamlets. It does not always 
follow that the real source is that which is farthest from 
the embouchure, nor that which furnishes the largest 
quantity of water to the parent stream. 

SouTHAMP'^TON signifies the home^ or dwelUng^totony in the 
south, (See Northampton.) 

Spit%£ad", So named from the sand-bank called TA« SpiL 

Spitzber'gbn (with the g hard). Four desolate islands to 
the north of Russia, discovered by Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
in 1533. Spkzbergen meaxis peaked mountains. 

Spor'ades. That portion of Insular Grbbce which includes 
the scattered islands intermingled with, and lying around, 
the Cyc.lades. The term is derived from the Greek 
speirOy which signifies to scatter. The Sporades are 
divided into the Western and the Northern, 

WnraftN. NOETBBBK. 



1.) Hydra. f 1.) Scopelos. 

(2.) 

J4.1 Poroa. (4.^ Skyros. 



2.) Speggia. (2.) KilidromL 

8.) ^gina. (3.) Skiathos. 



5.1 Salamia. 
,6.) Angistri. 

Spring. This name is applied to water coming from the in- 
terior, to the surface, of the earth. Springs are (1.) pe^ 
rennial or constanty and (2.) intermittent or intercalary, 

Staf'ford. From the Anglo-Saxon staef^ = a staffs and 
ford (from the Anglo-Saxon /arait, = to go), 

SxAiNESb In Middlesex ; derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
stan^^st a stone. It was so named from a boundary-^ton^ 
placed here to denote the extent of jurisdiction laid claim 
to by the Corporation of London. 

Stahboul (pron. Stambool') is the name by which the 
Turks know Constantinoplb, it being a corruption of the 
modem Greek phrase is tan polin^ or going into the city, 

Stan'ton-Drbw^^ a village in Sohersetshirb, famous 

. for a stone monument of the Druids^ not very unlike the 
Stonehenge in Wiltshire. 

SxsFPBs (pron. Steps) is a name applied to those level 
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wastes in the douth of Russia^ which, in character, resem- 
ble the French lakdes and the Grerman heaths. The 
word steppe, which is a specific term, is nothing more 
than the Russian step, = a desert, or level waste. The 
steppes extend from the Dnieper^ north of the Black and 
Caspian Seas, into Asia, and comprise the whole of its 
north-western regions. They present various features on 
a minor scale, in difierent parts ; but, generally speaking, 
exhibit a monotonous aspect, very unwelcome to the eye 
of the traveller. The steppes, nevertheless, afford, in 
many parts, good and abundant pasturage to the extensive 
herds of the nomadic tribes of Northern Asia. Some of 
the tracts are barren sands very largely impregnated with 
saline matter, and yielding a few saline plants; while 
the others produce a great quantity of rank grass, which, 
notwithstanding, are capable of being rendered very fer- 
tile by cultivation : others, again, suffer much from 
drought ; and another class is mal-affected by a super** 
abundance of moisture. 

Stett'ner-Haff'^ In Prussia ; signifying the haven, or 
bai/, of Stettin, a town in Prussia. 

Steyning (pron. Staning). A market-town in Sussex. It 
is said to have derived its appellation from having been 
a meadow (from the Anglo-Saxon ing, = a meadow) on 
one of, the ancient Roman roads, called Sterne Street, 
which ran from Arundel, in Sussex, to Dorking, in 
Surrey. 

Stone'hengb (The), in Wiltshire, derived its name 
from the Anglo-Saxon stan, = a stone, and keng, = to 
hang ; in reference, probably, to the superimposed hori- 
zontal blocks. 

[** Similar stone circles to the Stonehenge are to be found in many 
other parts of Great Britain, in Western Europe, in Persia, and 
in India, a fiict corroborating the notion of the oriental origin of 
Druidism."] 

Stourbridge (pron. Staw'brij) is a market-town in Wjor- 
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cesterdhire, on the river Stour^ over which it has a fine 
stone bridge. 

Stbaits. Although this term is usuallj written in the 
plural number, yet we are at a loss to account for the 
fact. The epithet, strait, is applied to a certain arm of the 
sea, and differs from a chaki^el in being of comparative 
diminntiveness. Strait is probably derived from the old 
French adjective estroit^ = narrow. 

Stbas^bubg. An important taum in France, and the 
capital of the department of the Lower Rhike. It comes 
from the German strasse^ =5 a wayy or road^ and burg,::^a 
town; and was so named because situated on the Koman 
roetd* 

Stbath. An Anglo-Saxon word cognate with street, 
meaning broad^ or, generally, a broad vaUey through 
tphich a river flows : e. g*, Strathmore ; Strathcljde ; 
StrathtBLj ; &c. 

Stkbaic^ a generic epithet, including rivers, rivufets (or 
little rivers), streams, properly so called, streamJets (or 
little streams), &c. 

Stron'gyle. One of the Lipabi Islands ; so called by the 
Greeks from its round shape. 

[It was celebrated for its wonderftil volcaao.] 

Sublime Pobte (The), or Gate, is the common title given 

to the principal gate of the Turkish imperial residence. 
SuPEBiOB, Lake, in North Amebica, signifies the upper 

lake ; so named either from its being near the source 

of the river of which it forms part, or from its size, as it 

is the largest of the North American lakes. 
Surf is a term applied to waves that break upon a flat 

shore. 
SuBmAH^ In South Asiebica; named from the river on 

which it stands. 
buBREN^TUM, the modcm appellation of which is Sorrento, 

was a very ancient city of Campaku, in Italy, which is 
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supposed to have received its name from tke Sirens^ who 
made Surrentum their most favourite place of resort. 

[The Sirens irere melodions divinities wlio dwelt on the shoras of 
SicutT, aod channed passing mariners by their sweet songs.] 

Sttr^'ret means the south kingdom; from the Anglo-Saxon' 
suthy =: southy and rteuy =s a kingdom* Some^ however^ 
make it to have reference to its position with regard to the 
Thames ; ea, Anglo-Saxon, meaning an island near water. 
Su's A. A celebrated city of ancient Persia, where, dnring the 
winter months, the kings of Persia resided because the cli- 
mate here was warmer than elsewhere in their dominions^ 
It is said to have derived its name from the lilies which 
were abundant in the neighbourhood. Shushan^ in the 
Persian language, = a lily. 
SiTs'ssx = the kingdom of the South Saxons. 
Swash is the term applied to a deep channel in a bank or 

shoal. 
SwiTz^EBLAKD implies the land of the Sehmtzers, or Swiss. 
Sf RiA. Said to have derived its name from Sora^ or Tyre: 
It is known in the Bible as Aram; by Europeans as 
Syria; and by the Asiatics it is called Belad'^U Shcun^ 
oty the country to the left. When the Mohammedans of 
Meoca direct their faces to the rising sun, while at their 
devotions, Syria is to their left. 
Stb^tes. Two gulfs on the northern coast of Afbioa, one 
called Syrtis Major (now the Gulf of Sidra), and the 
other, Syrtis Minor (now the Gulf of Cabes). The word 
Syrtis is derived fh)m the Grreek sureie7if and refers to 
the effect produced by the winds and waves on the quick^ 
sands in these gul&« 

T. 

TAB^BAH. One of the places at which the Israelites 
halted on their journey to the Land of Promise ; and so 
named on account of the chastisement that their mur- 
murings, at the hardships and fiitigue t)iey andui^d, 
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' ealled forth, when the Lord caused fire to break forth 
and rage among the tents and outskirts of the camp with 
great vigour. Taberah^ a name given in consequence of 
this event, signifies burning. (Numb. xi. 3.) 

Tachamp'so was the name applied bj the ancients to an 
, island in the Nile, signifying the island of crocodiles, 
the Egyptian name of these reptiles being champsiB. 

Tasmanta {pron. Tazmania). Another name for Van Die- 

' men's Land; and so called because discovered, in 1642, 
by Abel Tasman^ who was a Dutchman. (See Van Die- 
men's Land.) 

Taun^ton. a populous town in Sombbsetshibb, situated 

V on the river Tone^ which runs through the beautiful 
Vale of the Tone- 

Taub^us. The etymon, Taurus^ signifies mountain, Taurus 

'^ is more particularly applied to a chain of eminences that 
bounded the ancient Ciligia on the north. The Tauri 
received their name from being dwellers among mountains, 

Ted^dington. a village in Middlesex, on the Thames. 

^ It signifies the tide'townt and was formerly called Ty- 
dington, because the tide reached thus far. 

Tehama, {pron. Tehah'ma). One of the two great physical 
districts into which the Arabian peninsula is divided, 
meaning the low land, as opposed to Nedsjed. 

Tbn'buby. A market-^oum in Worcestershire, deriving its 
name from being situated on the river Teme* 

Thames {pron. Temz). This most important of rivers 
owes its name to the Thame and Isis. 

Thanaan-Aebive''. The capital of Madagascai*, signifying 
a thousand villages; from tannafi^=.a village^ and 
arriverf=: a thousand. 

Thau'maci, now Thaumakon, was a city of Thessaly, in 
Gbeece, 80 called from the peculiarity of its position on 
the summit of a high perpendicular rock, and the wonder 
it occasioned to travellers on their first seeing it. The 
^^^^eek word thauma ^wonder^ or astonishment 
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Theop^olis means the city of Gody and was applied to 
Antioch because the disciples of our Lord were first 
called Christians at this place. 

Thera, one of the Ctclades (which is now called Santorin), 
was colonised bj the Lacedaemonians under Therast a de- 
scendant of Cadmus* 

Thermop^tl^ was a celebrated pass leading from Locris 
and Pbocis into Thessaly, and so designated in allusion to 
the hot bathsy or springs, in the neighbourhood. Xhe 
. Greek thermos = hot, and puke = gates, 

Ther'mum, a city of antiquity, in-^TOLiA, derived its name, 
it is supposed, from some warm springs in its yicinity i 
the Greek thermos meaning hot 

Thessalonica. This ancient town in Macedonia was so 
named by Cassander, a general of Alexander the Great, 
after his wife Thessalonica, the daughter of Philip, and 
sister of Alexander. 

Thi'ak-Chan, or Shan. Mountains in China ; deriyed from 
thian, = celestial, and shan, = a mountain. 

Thracia (fron, Thrasha). A European country of antiquity, 
fabled to have derived its appellation from Thrctx* the 
son of Mars ; but the later Greek writers assert that it 
comes from the Greek trachus, denoting rough; and 
these supposed that it was so named in reference to its 
mountainous character. With more probability, how- 
ever, Thracia deduced its name from Tiraz, or Thira^, 
the seventh and youngest son of Japheth. 

Thurgau (pron. Thur'gow, as in the word now). A canton 
in Switzerland, implying the country of the river Thur, 
as Aaroau = that of the river Aar. Gau (German) sig- 
nifies a district, or country. 

Ti'ber. The river Tiber, in Italy, derived its appellation 
from Tiberinus, king of Alba, who was drowned in it. 
Its original designation is thought to have been Albula, a 
name that obtained from the white appearance of its 
waters. 
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Ti bb'^rias. a city of Galilee, on the western shore of the 
lake of the same name, in Palestine. Both the town and 
the lake were so named bj Herod Antipas, tetrach of 
Galilee, in honor of Tiberius C<Bsar^ his friend and 
patron. 

TiERRA DEL FuEGO {pron. TfiSrr'a del Fwa"g6). Named 
either in consequence of the^fires made bj the natives ; or 
from its active volcanoes. Tierra del Fuego signifies the 
land offire^ 

[The surface of Tierra del Faego is mountainous, and its climate 
misty, and excessively rainy and stormy.] 

Tierr'a be Santa Cruz" (jpron. Croo). The appellation 
given to Brazil, when discovered bj CabraL (See 
Brazil.) Tierra de Santa Cruz signifies the land of the 
Holy Cross, 

lYoRis is derived from a Median word meaning an arrotOy 
given in allusion to the strength and rapidity of its 
current, which was thought to resemble the spring of a 
tiger, 

Tobolsk' signifies the toton^ or dwelling^ near the confluence 
of the rivers Irtish and Tohol; sh being the same as imc, 
wichy &c. Tobolsk is the capital of Asiatic Russia, or 
Siberia. 

Tomsk, like Tobolsk, is in Siberia, but, unlike that citj, 
on the river Tom, an affluent of the Obi. 

Tong'a-taboo" is the centre of the Freendlt Islands, in 
Polynesia. It was regarded, in the time of Captain 
Cook, as the chief of those islands of which it forms one 
bj the natives, who called it the island of chief Sy while the 
remainder of the group they designated the islands of 
servants. Tonga-taboo implies the sacred isle, because 
it is the island in which resides Duatonga, who is the 
head of a family whom the natives believe to have come 
originally from the sky, and who appears to fill the office 
of high priest. 

To^phet. a part of the Valley of Hinnom, so cajDed 
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from the Hebrew word Toph,=adrum ; because drums 
and similar musical instruments were employed to drown 
the shrieks of those who were sacrificed to Moloch. (See 
Jer. yii. 31.; Isa. xxx. 33.) 

[JosiAh put an end to this abomination. 2 Kings xxiii 10.] 

Tor'res* Straits. So named after Torres (an officer under 
Magellan), who was the first to pass through these 
straits, which lie between Guinea and Australia. 

TRACH^ONf^Tis. A tract of country in Palestine, which 
had Arabia Deserta on the east, Iturjea on the south, 
and which extended towards Damascus on the north. 
The Greeks named it Trachonids from its rough and 
craggy mountains; the Greek trachus meaning rough. 
Thrace is derived from the same root. 

Tras''-os-Mont^^£S signifies beyond the mountains, viz., the 
Sierra d'Estrella; and is applied to one of the provinces 
of Portugal. 

Treb'isond. a city, anciently called Trapezus, of Asia 
Minor, and a considerable port on the Black Sea. Its 
shape was that of a parallelogram, or the Greek trapesus: 
hence its name. 

Trent'ham s= the home, or dwelling-place, on the river 
Trent* 

Trib'utary. Any stream which, either direatly or in- 
directly, furnishes waters to another stream, is said to be 
a tributary of it. An affluent is, of necessity, a tributary, 
but it does not necessarily follow that a tributary is an 
affluent. For instance, the Wabash, in North America, 
sends its waters into the Ohio, and the Ohio its volume 
into the Mississippi-Missouri : the Wabash is, therefore, 
an affluent of the Ohio, and this latter an affluent of the 
Mississippi-Misssouri. But we should not say that the 
Wabash is an affluent, but a tributary, of the mighty 
river of which it is a branch. Tributary comes from 
the Latin tribuo, = to give. 
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Tri'nesus. The original name of Gytheum, a town of the 
ancient Sparta. It signifies three islands^ and \iras so 
t designated because three islands faced it. 

[The site is now occupied by PalaopoUf or the ancient cUy.J 

Trin^idad^ One of the West India Islands, so named 
because discovered by Columbus on his third yoyage to 
Spain ; or else from three mountains being the first land 
here seen by him. 

[Trinidad is remarkable for its Pitch Lake, supplied, probably, by 
bituminous springs.] 

Trip'olis. (1.) a region of Africa, between the two 
Strtes. Tripolis = the three cities, and was so named 
because it contained the three principal cities of Oea, 
Sabrata, and Septis Magna, all of which were of Car- 
thaginian origin. (2.) Tripolis was also the name of a 
maritime city of Stria, given to it from the circumstance 
of the three places of Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus having 
each sent a colony here. 

Triphtl'ia. a division of the ancient Elis, in Greece, 
which is said to have obtained its name either from an 
Arcadian prince, Triphylus, or from its people, who 
sprang from three different tribes, viz., the Epeans* 
Elians^ and Arcadians. 

Trist'an da Cdn^'ha. a group of three islands in the 
South Atlantic, which bears the name of its Portu- 
guese discoverer. 

Tri'to"nis. (1.) The name of a lake and river of Africa, 
near which Minerva had a temple, whence, it is said, it 
was sumamed Tritonis, The true etymology of the 
word, however, is that which deduces it from the Greek 
tritOy = a heady in reference to Minerva having sprung 
from the head of Jupiter. (2.) Athens was also designated 
TritoniSy because dedicated to Minerva, 

Trontheim (pron, Tron'thime"). A city, otherwise called 
Drontheim, of Norway ; signifying the home of the throney 
**ourt» 
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Trot. Derived from TiraZy son of Japheth, whom the 
Trojans (or people of Troy) affirmed to be their king 
and progenitor* 

TuN'^BBiDGE^ a town in Kext^ derived its name, from having 
a stone bridge over the river Medwaj. Tun is from the 
Anglo-Saxon tynan^ = to enclose ; hence our word town, 

TuNBRroGE Wells, about 5J miles from Tunbridge, re- 
ceived the first part of its name from its proximity to 
Tunhndge^ and the latter from its chalybeate waters^ 
which were discovered by Dudley Lord North, in 1606, 
who is reported to have met with recovery from a deep 
consumption by drinking them. 

TuN^BSAS (the s fiat, like z), A term applied to the immense 
frozen plains of Siberia, or Northern Asia. 

Turkestan {pron. Turk'estahn"). A country of Asia, 
often called Independent Tartary. Turkestan = the 
country of the Turks ^ the Persian stan meaning country, 

U. 

UN'TERWALD''EN (the w like v). One of the Swiss 
cantons, derived from the German unter, =z under, and 
wald,=a wood. It is still called a forest canton. 

Up'pingham, in Rutlandshire, signifies, probably, the home 
on an eminence. 

XJsBECKSTAN {pron, Dz'beckstahn"). A division of Turke- 
stan, signifying the land, or country, of the Usbecks, or 
Ushegs, 

V. 

VAL'LEYS are (1.) longitudinal, when they run in the 
direction, or nearly so, of the chain of mountains to which 
they belong; or (2.) transverse, in which case their 
general direction is more or less perpendicular to the 
chain from which they descend. Principal valleys are 
such as, whether longitudinal or transverse^ receive other 
lateral, but inferior, valleys. 

H 
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Vancouver's IsLAin> (pron. Van^koo'Ver). The Uu^est 
island off the western coast of North America, so called 
from the celebrated navigator of that name. 

[It contains 15,000 square miles, and abont 10,000 Indians.] 

Van Die'men's Land was so named in honor of Anthony 
Van Diemen^ the governor of Batavia, in Holland, and 
the governor-general of the Dutch East Indies. It was so 
called by Tasman, who was very liberally supported by 
Van Diemen. (See Tasmania.) 

Vaticanus Mons, a hill at Rome, is thought to have derived 
its appellation from the Latin vates^ = a soothsayer, 
because it was originally the seat of Etruscan divination. 

Ven'ezue"la signifies Little Venice ; and was so called by 
the Spaniards^ who, when they beheld the Indian villages 
erected on piles in Lake Maracaybo, thought it resembled 
Venice. 

Ver'a Cruz'" (pron, Croo). A province and city of Mexico, 
meaning true cross. It was founded by Cortes, and called 
by him VUla Mica de la Vera Cruzy or the rich city of the 
true cross, 

Verd'e. a celebrated cape of Western Africa, named so 
from the verdure, consisting chiefly of palm-trees, which 
clothes it. The Cape Verde Islands, according to some^ 
obtained their name from their position (about eighty 
miles) off Cape Verde ; but, according to other?, from the 
great profusion of sea-weed seen by its early exploiers, 
which gave to the surrounding sea the appearance of a 
green meadow. 

Ver'mont". One of the New England (United) States, 
which received its designation from the verdure^ or green- 
ness of its hills; from the French verd,i= green^ and 
mont,=z a mountain, 

Victor'ia Land. Discovered by a British expedition in 
1840, and designated in honor of her present Most 
Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, It is nearly due 
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south of Australia ; and contaias Mount Erebus^ which 
is situated in 11"" 32' S. lat. 

[The characteristic of Victoria Land is ^and volcanic action.] 

Vien'na, 80 called from the Wien (pronounced Fte«), a small 

river on which a portion of it stands. 
Virgin'ia. Virginia (U. S.) received its name in honor of 

the " virgin queen^ Elizabeth, by Sir Walter Ralegh, 

under whom it was colonised in 1584. 
Vi'so. A mountain in the Alps, forming the point of sepa- 
ration between the Maritime and the Cottian Alps. 

The word viso implies that it is visUfle from a great 

distance. 
Vob'der Rhine is the name applied to that part of the 

Rhine that lies, as it were, in front ofihe Hinter Rhine. 

W. 

WALES signifies the foreign country^ or the country of 

foreigners. The Saxons called the British, whom they 

repelled hither, Welsh, or foreigners ; and their country, 

Wales. Some were likewise driven to QovxLwalL WaUiz=z 

foreign, 

[" The root WeaJh signifies anything strange or foreign ; hence we 
have WUisc'inan, a stranger or foreigner^ from which Wdakman has 
been formed. The Anglo-Saxons denoted the Britons in general by 
this term ; and the Teutonic nations applied it to all the other in- 
habitants of Latin Enrope. Even at the present day, Italy is by 
the Germans called JFe/scWarid, and the Italians, Welschera" — See 
Milner's excellent History of England *f p, 50. note,'] 

Wales, New South. The eastern part of Australia ; so 
named by Captain Cook, the discoverer (in 1770), and 
first explorer of this part of the country, from the south 

- part of Wales, to the west of England. 

Wall'ingford. a borough in Berkshire, on the Thames. 
It is a very ancient town ; and was formerly surrounded 
by wallsy when it had a ford across the Thames. 

♦ Published by the Religions Tract Society. 
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Waltham (pron, Walt'am) = the home, or dwelling, in the 
(wcUdy or) wood. This name is one of very frequent oc- 
currence in English topography. 

Wal'^thamstow. The home-stead (stead being the same as 
stow, or place) in the wood. It comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon wald,=- a woody wild^ or forest (hence, also^ weald), 
ham,i= a home, or dwellifigy and stow,=: apkice. 

Wap'entakes. See Hundreds. 

A}i^AT^£BSH£D. A Watershed is a ridge-line formed by the in- 
tersection of slopes sending their water in opposite direc- 
tions. Watershed is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
sceadan,=. to divide, or to cut. 

Well^ingbobough owes its name to the circumstance of its 
having had some medicinal springs, or weUs,, In the 
seventeenth century^ that called Redwell (=the weU built 
with red stone, as are most of the buildings in Welling- 
borough) was held in high repute. Wellingborough is a 
msixket'town in NoRTHAMPTONsraRE. 

Wells, in Somersetshire, obtained its appellation from a 
very remarkable spring nedkV the palace, called St. Andrew's 
Well. 

[About two miles from Wells, in a north-westerly direction, is a 
magnificent natural cax^em, about six hundred feet in length. It is 
called Wookey Hole.] 

West 'bury, a town in Wilts, is said to owe its name to its 
westerly position with regard to Salisbury Plain. West- 
bury = the west burg, borough, or town. 

West Indies (The) were so named by Columbus, because 
he had been travelling in a westerly direction when he dis- 
covered them. 

Wilt'shire received its designation from Wiltony a town 
• formerly of very great importance, on the Wiley. It is a 
contraction of Wiltonshire. 

WindVard Islands. A name applied to certain of the 
West Indies that lie open to, or towards, the (east) 
wind. 
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'WolVerhamp'^ton. The largest (market-) town in Staf- 
fordshire, owing its designation to a Saxon lady, named 
Wulfruna (easily corrupted into Wolver)^ who early 
erected a church and a convent here. 
[It has Urge xnana&ctares in iron.] 

Wood'bridgb, in Suffolk, was derived from a wooden 
bridge that was built^ at an early period, over the road in 
a hollow part. There is, at the present time, a house 
called Dry Bridge, said to stand on the site of the old 
bridge. 

Wors'tbad. a village in Norfolk, deriving its name from 
the Anglo-Saxon worth,=z ajarm, or village, and stede,=: 
a 'place. 

[It gives name to a kind of spun irool, termed wonted. See Appen- 
dix v.] 

Y. 

YAB'LONNOI. A range of mountains in Asia, the name 

of which signifies mountains of apples. 
Yang'-tse-kiang'^ This name is applied to a famous river 

of China ; and implies the river of the sea of the 

ocean. 
Ye'men. One of the political divisions of Arabia^ meaning 

the south, 
York, called, in Anglo-Saxon, Eurewic, i.e., the wic, victiSy 

or dwelling-place on the Yorkshire Ouse, anciently called 

the Ure, York is a contraction of Eurewic. The 

Komans called it Ehoracum, and the archbishop signs 

himself Ebor. 

Z. 

ZAB'ATUS. The ancient name of a river that falls into the 
Tigris. It was likewise called by Greeks Lycus, from 
lukoSy'=s. a wolf The Zabatus has now resumed its pri- 
mitive appellation under the form of Zab, or Zarb. The 
Tigris, further down, receives the Zabus Minor, called 
by the Macedonians the Caprus, from the Greek kapros, 
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s= a hoar : tbij is nofw stjled, bj the Tarks^ the AiUomson, 

or, th^; rirer tf gold. 
ZACTX^Tnus. An bland in the Ionian Sea^ now called 

Zante, in which Zaeynihus^ m native of Bosotia, was 

hnrifA, aft€r he had been bitten bj a serpent which occa- 

moned bis death. 
Zah'cle. See AIessava. 
Zka'lakd. The name of a low province in Holuutd, and 

of a /!tM0 island in the Baltic. 2jeaiaMd = Ma-la»d^ and 

the appropriateness of the title to the conntrj to 

which the designation is applied will not be disputed. 
Zi'dok. 8ee SmoN. 
Zuk'kertop^^pek means sugar-loaf ^ and is the name given 

to a eolonj in South Greenland from the conical shape of 

mountain in its vicinity* 
[It was foimded in 1755.] 

ZuTDBB Zee (pron, Zoo'^der ZeeO* A bay of the German 
Ocean or North Sea, to distinguish it from which it re- 
ceived its name, which = the South Sea ; zee meaning 
sea» 
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CONSISTING OP 

IMPORTANT ROOTS, CHIEFLY ANGLO-SAXON AND 

CELTIC. 

1. Ab (A. S.)Ba contraction of abbey ^ and generally denotes that an abbey or monas- 

tery formerly existed where this root is found ; as ilfftingdon i— Abbey Town). 

2. Aber (C.)» used by the second migration of Celt$,^the mottth qfa river; as, Aber^ 

deen ; ^Aergavenny ; ^ftrrystwith. It is the same as iNVBRjUsed by the first 
migration. 

3. Ac (A. SOsan oakj at, ifcton, ^sfdrland. 

4. Alp (C.) b high ; from the Greek alphos.sswhite. " The Alpt ** are eoYored with 

4H0ttf, and preient* consequently, a white appearance. 
O. Al (A. &)so/tf/ as, ^/tfboroagh (OAf Town). Al (Arahic)8<ile; an if/geiiras, 
in Spaia 

6. AST (Basque)ssa rock; as, il«<urias (sa rochff province of Spain). 

7. Athbl (A. S.)^nobie; as, Aibelney (=an island in Somersetshire in which A^fted 

and kienoUet concealed themselves). 

8. Aton iC.)ssa river^ or water. This explains why so many English streams 

are named Avon. We generally find that all names of natural objects in 
England, as rivers, hills, ftc, are Celtic. 

9. Bahr {Ar.ymsea $ as, Bakr Lut (»the »ea of Lot). 

10. Bbck (A. S.)ssa brook; as Y9e\beck, It comes from back In Soath Germany, &c. ; 

as, SchwalftocA. In Wales, back^Uttle; as Fenmaen&ocA (shead of little rock), 

11. Ben, or Pen. Derived from the Celtic beann^ssa hillt or promontory; as, Ben 

Lomond. It is the same with f/iVM, or slieve, in Ireland. 

12. Bth^sthe mouth qfa river; as, ^e^fasc. 

13. BBBO=a hi'U; and is derived from the A. S. beorg^ the root of which is, in all pro- 

bability, the Greek purgoe. Bury and borough also come from the same root. 
This distinction should, however, be borne in mind : — when spelt with u 
(burgh), itsa city, or town (as EdiD6t«rgA,=sEdwiu's Town) ; and when with 
an e (b^g), it means a hilL Brough is, by the metathesis of the r, obviously 
the same as burgh, 

14. BoTL (A. S.)«iMm abode; as, JbtAwell (sthe abode near the well or brook of 

the Clyde). 

15. Bbao (A. B,)tabroads as, Bradtxan {abroad stream). 

16. BuKNB (A. S.)«M etream, or brook; as, St Mary-le-tefse (sSt. Mary's at the 

bourne^ or stream) ; Adderfturn (= Serpentine stream), 

17. Brio, or Baix (A. S.)"^^ bridge ; as, Cambridge, BrittotL 

18. By, or Btb (A. 8.)tsa dwelling ; as, New^ (sNewftwn) ; Denbigh (athe dwelL 

ing among th^ valleys). 

19. Car, or Cabb; from the Celtic catkair^^afortifiedpiace ; and that from the Latin 

€ailira,ma cantpf as, Carlisle, Cfffdiff, CMrnanron, Lancoiler, ColcAeHer, ftc. 
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90. Cat (Qerman)=Oolh ; as, Catalonia (^GothlKad), 

21. Cbap (A. S.)tBisaleaNe goods, catUe, &c.; as* CkeaptidB, CSft/ppenham, ice. From 

this root are derived our words cheap, shop, &c. 
28. CoLM ; from the Latin coionia^^aa colony ; as, Lincoln. 

23. Comb (A. S.)aBa valley i as, Wyccitn&e, Caomft- Bassett. 

24. Cbaig ; from the Celtic carng,ssa rocks as, CamcA-on-SaIr, &c. 

25. Daoh, Taoh, and TATl,sa hUl. 

26. DALBsthe Danish dal, or d<iA/, and the German thalt whichsa fuiltf, or valley j 

as, ATomtoto, Da^^carlia, FreUerfcicsMiai/, Arun<fe/, &c. 
37. Dbn ; from the A. S. denu,=a valley ; as, Denbigh. (See Bt.) 

28. Dbbrt { from the Celtic dotre,xan oaks and that from the Greek 4nu. 

29. Dubb (C,)^black ; as, Dublin, Douglas. 

30. DuN(C.)sa hill, or forts as, **XheDovm,*' Croytfon, D«mfries» I>«c«keld, 

Ijondon. 

31. Ea, or Et (A. S.)Ba» island, or land near water's ea meaning tifalcr ; as, Jersey, 

Guernsey, Aldemey, Orkney, Anglesea. The root is the Latin aqtta. 

32. Efbsb (A* S.)— ^tm, or brink ; as, J^twfham (=the home on the brink of the river 

the Stratford Atou). 

33. FLssthe Latin vallis^=sa valley. This form ia to be found in Italy ; as, ^Zorenoe 

(aea town situated in the valley of the river Amo). 

34. Flbot(A. S,)zza rivers >•• ^t^f* (Lincolnshire), tforti^fieei, tte. In Normandy 

we meet with the French formjfetir ; as, Uaafleur. 

35. FoRj> (AS.); tromfaran,sstogos as, Ojford, formerly Oxnaybrrf (athe/orrfof &c 

Oxen). Ford is the same iiUh frith, or firth, in Scotland; fiord, in Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden ; and /WrlA, tn Southern Germany, as Eifurtk. 

36. Fobs (Latin)=a diteh, or t^ke s or simply that which has been dng or hollowed out 

by digging. 

37. Gall (C.) may probably sure«/en»; as Gaul, Wales, CanuooU, Galvtajt Bobegal, 

&c. 

38. Guad, or Ouadt, from the Afabic iffady,tma rinr course s as, OuudiBiUL (which, 

however, is only half Arabic { Anas, the latter part of tiie name, being the 
ancient designation of the river) ; (rKacfalquivir, &e. 

39. Ham (A. S.)tBhome, with which word it is cognate. Ham (A. S.) was pronounced 

as if written hatcm, the A. S. a, at one period at least, having been sounded 
aw. In composition it takes the various forms of ham (as in FulAam) ; hem 
(in ArnAem) ; um (Bochum) ; and heim (as found in South Germany). Earn, 
with its cognate equivalents, enters very largely into the composition of geo- 
graphical nomenclatures. 

40. HitHB iA.S,)s£a port, or havens as, Hythe, Creenhithes Lambeth (for Lamb- 

hiihe, or the loam^AiMe). 

41. Hlbaw (A. S.)ssa tract of gently rising grounds a», Hounsfotr. (See Huno.) 

42. Holm (A. S.)s:a river-islands as, Stoclnholm. (See Sroc.) 

43. Holt (A. S.)=a woods &> found in Northern Germany: in Southern Germauy 

it becomes Ao/z (pronounced holts). 

44. Ht^NO (A. S.)=a dogs as, HounsXow. (See Hlbaw.) 

45. Hurst (A. S.)=« tffoOd, or forests aSi PeQsAcfr5r(=:the ktarst, or wood, on the 

pen, or hiU). 

46. In, or Ino (A. 8.)sca field, or meadows &<> Hitchfn; tbeuAklg. 

47. Invbb ( C.)ssthe mouth qf a river. ( See Abbe.) 

48.. Kara (Turkish)s6/a<^^ as, JSorodagh i»black Taob» or mountain) » forabaogh 
(=6tocA garden). 
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49. Ken, or Kin; from the Celtic c«an»,aaa Aead, or headlands as, Khuton (=the 

head of the peniniola) ; JCmmore (the great head) ^ KetUj- &c, 

50. KiL ; from the Celtic ciUy and that from the I^atiii ceOajassacett^ or, more property, 

a saint** cells as, JCi^trick (s Patrick's cAwreft). The celtt of Ireland are the 
*t>j(:5 of Scotland. 

51. luiVy or hTs{C.)tsa deep pools as, Xtivcoln; Dubftn; (and perhaps) Irondon. - 

52. MABNssa ftontf, or rocit; As, Penma^nmawr. 

53. More ; from the Celtic mors found in Wales under the form of mawr (see Ap- 

pendix II1.)i and means gretU s as. Glenmore; Penmaehmaurr (=sthe head of 
t\iegrecft rock)ssa mountain in Caernarvonshire. 

54. Merb (A. S.jsa IcAe, or marshs and is from the Latin mare : hence, itfersey ; &c. 

55. MiMTsTBR (A.S.)samonaii^efyy as, WeBtm»M/«r; Axminster s &«• 

56. Mull ; from the Celtic maolyS=a bare head, or promontory s as, the Mtdl of Cantyre. 

57. Nbss ; from the A. S. metie ; and -that from the Latin nasus,*sa nose. Hence, Dun- 

geness s " The Naze ,• ** Ac. 
58u Nbthbr ; from the A. S. tether, ssdoumward s as, Netherlands ; Nethertoj ; &c. 

59. Nord (A. S.)s=nor/Aj- as, Norfolk; Norway: Nordkyn. 

60. Ross ; from the Celtic rosj'aa promontory s ^* Bos»s Boxbvat^ ; &c. 

61. ScROBB (A.S.)s3asAn«dj* as, 5Aropshirej ShretoAixvy, 

62. Stan (A. S.)ssa stones as, Stainefj <Stontop-Drew ; Stoneheage. Hence, also, Fran- 

kenstetn, &c., on the oontioent, 

63. Stbad, or Stbdb(A. S.)=a places as, Hamps/md. In Northern Germany it is 

written steds in Southern^ atadt. 

64. Stoc, or Stow (A. S.)s:ap2(ictf; as, 'Woodt/ociir ; 5to^-PogIs; Chepstow s &c. 

65. ScD, or SuTH iA.S.)=souths as, Suffolk', Sudttary {= South Town, as opposed, 

probably, to Norwich, or North Town). 

66. Tuovp {A. S.)saa villages u. Thorps AUhorp (^Old ViUage), In Northern Ger- 

many it is substituted by trups in Southern, it is replaced by dotf. 

67. Ton; from the A. S. /yna»,«sto enclose, or, to hedge or wall ms as, SutAw (st^e 

south endosure) ; 8tc. 

68. Wald, or Weald (A. S.)=0 wood, wold, or wilds u, " The Wealds ** Cotswo&f; &c. 

69. Wig (A. S.)=a towns from the Latin ticmss as, Alnictdr/ GreenwicA^* Dantxu; 

(srthe toum of the Danes). 

70. Worth (A. S.)=a/arfn, village, or lowis; as, WandstfforCA (astbe town on the 

Wandel). 



APPENDIX IL 

ANALOGOUS TERMS. 

Grbek. Latin. English. 

1. yu (ge) - - - terra - • - earth. 

2. Bi»>i (hudor, or hydor) - aqua • • . water. 

3. nrnftt (ep^os) - - oontimns • .- eontinent. 
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OBm. 


hkTSK. 






Enousb. 


4. *n#»r (neiot) 


insula - 






Island. 


6. xf^in0t(.^Mnaa^HM) 


pKoeisfula 






peninsula. 


6. U^/^ (isthmot) 


Isthmas - 






isthmus, or rock. 


7. m*f»> (ak'r&n) - 


promootorium 






cape, or promontorj. 


8. itH (»r'6i) 


mons 






hill, or mountain. 


9. »&X^ (aul5n) . 


▼allis .' 






▼alley. 


10. «^X«« (pu'lai) - 


pyltt 






pass. 


11. mTKAMc (potamof) 


flaTiua - 






river. 


12. ario^ (puge) 


fons 






source, spring, or foontaio. 


13. (x/3«A< (eka>&IS) 


ostiam • 






mouth. 


14. Xlun, (lim'DS) - 


lacus 






lake. 


15. iJm iMVe) 


paludet - 






morasses, or manhes. 


16. <i«««r«r (okean&t) 


oceaniu - 






ocean. 


17. nK»y*( (pei'ag6s) 


mare 






sea. 


18. miXnt (k61'p«i) - 


sinus 






gulf, or bay. 


19. tntOjuUe (pSrthmSs) 


fretum - 




. 


strait. 
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COGNATE EQUIVALENTS.* 

1. Aber=htvret F. (ba mouth). 

2. Acquat Ital.Bdjgiia, Sp. and Fort.=a7tMf, L. (bwatir). 

3. Baa, Celt.aiir£{to, ^., It., and laX.^viUe^ F.mMvUlar, 9p.swd2^, G«na. (sa vil- 

LAOB, Sec,). 

4. Seii, Ar.ssbah, Heb. («a BOTOB,fte.). 

5. CiJMo, etnitOy It.*-cuid«f, Sp^mciotat, F. (sa cm, ftc.). 

6. Caer, car, Brit.sscathairt Celt,=ieastrum, or eatirat L. (sa fohtifmo placb). 

7. Dun, Celt.ss^UnaSf Brit.=dune, F.=(/ttn«m, L. (sa hill, or town). 

^. Ecdet—eaglttis, Celt.ss^iwjfs^ BrlUts^glise, F.K^cci^ii, L., from the G. (=a 

church). 
9. Fons, Lat.a/ofir, T.^fonie, U.'^Jitenie, Sp.=/lfino», Brit. (8=a foumtain). 

10. Cella, L.BM/fe, Germ.=rtf/, C. (=sa cbubchyabd, &c.). 

11. Kirk—kirche, T^nU^^kerke, or kerque, Fl.=kuriake, Gr. (=sa chubcb). 

12. IMssUos, C.ssclattsum, "L.ssclos, F. (bsan bnclobubk, &c.). 

13. Mont, F.ssmonte, lt.=smo$u, morMt^ L. (sa mountain). 

14. Pont, F., and Brit.spueitte, Sp.spom, ponUs^ L. (»a BRrooB). 

15. Portssporto, Fort., and li.^puerto, Sp.szportus^lj. (=a pobt, or habbocr). 

16. Roc, C.=rocke, F,=roca, Sp.szrocca, lU*arothet Sax.csrw/wf, L. (sa rock, for- 

TRB88, ftc). 

17. ricrrflf, L.sforre, Fort, Sp., and lu^stour, F.sstorr and tur, C.=(^, B. (ba, 

towbr). 

18. BenBsbeinsspen, from the Celtic bemm (ssa mountain). 



* The author is indebted to the Eigmologieai Oeograpky by the Messrs. Gibson 
( London : Longmans) for the principal Infoimattoa eontained in this Appendix. 
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19. Mont, F.BmonaA, O^tam^mfddt Brit, (sa mountaim). 

20. Serra, L., and Port, ■■fjrrra, Sp. (ba chain of modntainb). 
31. Glen^gleann, C.ssg^, Brit«(aA shall yallby). 

S2. Stratksspgtradt Brit. s«raM, C. (aiA broad vallbt). 

sa. iird, oAirf, C.^sardmu, L. (ma pkomomtort). 

24. Cape^eabo, Sp., and Fort.Bca|io» It.=cajy, F.^^caput, L. (sa capb). 

26. Kinsiceannt C.=soc^, Brit, (sa hbad). 

26. EnniM and Amim (in Irelan4)BAicA and inish (in Scot1and)<sA»/« (In Wal«)s/«ote, 

It.ssmn«2a, L.sifue/, Germ.atZAa, Port.setZeon, C. (aAN ulamo). 

27. Guada, or wody, Arab.ssaftia, L. (swatek). 

28. BiOt 3p.Bs,rivOt It.sritriM( L. (ma ritbr). 

29. Lakeylocht Kod loughs^lact Y.sUago^ Sp., and It.=lacitf, L. (wa lau). 

30. Aiys3&iA/a, Fort, and Sp., (ssa say). 

31. Abadf SanscritsofiptVfiim, L. (van abodb), 

32. Sathsabadf Germ. (=rA bath, or minbral spring). 

33. Bergt bury, and boroughssberg, Gcssburg, Sn.=baurg, FtcsAorgo, It.8Baiid nfyn 

(or purgot, Gr.sa tower)a6«rgA (ssa mountain, or town). 

34. Ai</l0 and botUessboUe, A. S. (ssa dwellino-plagb). 

35. Bourn, bum, Sax,^bum, Cssbom, or brunn, Ge. (sba strbam). 
3fi. Bridge and bruek^brigge, Sax.=&rlldi:e, Ge. (sa briogr). 

37. Brook^broca, Sax. (a riydlbt). 

38. Campsscampo, It., and Sp.sdlamp, F.ssonMjNff, L. (ban opbn pibld). 

89. Cotter ssceatter^ Sax.sscattro, Sp.sscaslrum, or eatiraf L. (ssa FoiTimD plaob, 

or AN BNCABfPMBNT). 

40. Cliffssdif, or cliqf, Sax.ssOivut, L. (bthb sidb of a hill). 

41. Combe (in England)8scu7m (in Wale«)=3cum, Brit, (sa yallby). 

42. Cotetscot, Sax. =cwt, Welsh (sa oottaob, &c.). 

43. Cote and cotta=eota, Sanscrit (ba fortrbss). 

44. Damssdamm, Ge. (sa dtkb). 

45. 2>0n=(lCTtu, A. S. (=sA yallby), 

46. Dorf, dorp, thorp, and tref^dorf, Germ.=<re, old Brit. (=a yillaob, &c.). 

47. TeHi and fietd^fetd. Sax. =s veitf, Dutch (bsa placb in which tbbib bayb bbbn 

fbllbo). 
4A. terryssfahr, Sax.cs/S>rrv, L. (san abm of thb sra, &o., across which pasbbn* 

OBRS ARB CONYIYRD). 

49. "Ford, Sax.=s/ur^, Ge.Bm^f (or porot, Gr.ssA passaob). 
fiO. Gate=gati, ghatU, Sanic. (bA oatb, or pass). 
SI. Gherry^ghiri, giri, Sansc. (sa.A mountain). 
SS. HiU—hU, Sax. (an bminbncb, or blbyation). 

58. Ham, Sax.=Ae<i», Ge. (=sa bomb). 

54. Haus,ha$uen, Ge.=ktuu, Dan., and Norw. (=a housb). 

55. Httven^hitfen, Ge.^A^i/h, Brit.ssAavn, Dan.=Aami», or kam, Swed. (sa baybn). 
66. Hitke=hjflke, Sax. (s?a littlb port, or haybn). 

57. Homtisaem, Sax. (=:A owbllino). 

56. Hurst, hyrtt, Sax.=foret, F. (=a wood, or forbst). 

59. Kioping, Scand.sceoptam, A. S. (ssa market-placb). 

60. Min»ter=mynster, Sax.ssmonaiitir, C.ssmuenster, Ge.amoM^, F.amonoilr- 

rium, L.=(A monastbry). 
61* Monde=mund, Q^ssmtUh, Sax. (sthe mouth of a bitbb). 

62. Stadt, Ge.^tteda, 89fc,esstaiio,Ij, (sa station or towb). 

63. Stan, A. S.^stein, Ge. (sa stone or rock). 

64. Stoc^a^tow, S. (=sA place). 

65. Vic, or incus, L.stiry (sa dwelling). 

66. FFiKtff, watk^ivadum, L.=a<A« C. (ba fobd,&c)« 
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67. IFallsvaiZ,Sax.=va/teM, L. (sAtniuovBKiOKiifte.). 

68. £op/, koppct Ge.BHCi^pw/, L. (ma bbad). 

69. LatBs^kUaw^ A. S. (sa conical MotniT)* 

70. DalessdaU, Ssx.^tahly L. S.a<Aa/, Ge. smI, F. an w ilW r, L. (aA tallbt). 

71. Nen^meiu, A. S.=sfi«x, F.M*»an», L. (ma trots, or aBAOLAiat). 

73. jBoi«, roitj rot, Cmnw, Arab, (sa pbomontort, w raaNSULA). 
78. DtvassdwipOt Sanic. (ban island). 

74. lb, CidatMBsseom, Y.^aqua^ L. (swAxn, or a urift). 

75. Markt Gt.mmmMarea, L. (va couhtbt, or boundaet). 

76. Terra^ L., and It.=sKerra, Sp.sterre, V.mHr, C (nLAND). 

77. Belt belle, V.^sbellOt Sp., and It.stbeUm, L. (msiAOTiFUL, or PLBAtAirr). 

78. Mawr,/awr, vawr, BriLmiMiyor, Fort.«fiu|^, l,.mm»or, C. (aBio, or gbbat). 

79. Frido,firio, Sp.=Aiar, C.==/»-£f ftbM, L. (■scold). 

80. Eastssoit, Oe.Boei/, Sax. (ssbast). 

81. Verd, T.^viridit, L. (sounc). 

89. CaUot caUcHtet Sp.sdloMtf, F.-tealfdiif, calent, L. (mhot). 
83.. Netherssneotker, ^Kt^ameder, Dutch sniiniler, 0«l (=lowu). 

84. New^newffdd, Brit.ia«tf«, Oe.ss«ei(f, immr, F.snfeM, DutdmmwBo, Sp.oMRW^ 

It.=siio0y, SlaT.aBiigf, Scand.s=«o«M, L.smk (Mottainw). 

85. Nortt and nord^ Sax.xaprtf. <9e. (sMobts). 

86. Old=altt Qe.s=eldt Sax.sotid^, Dutch (sold). 

87. Roth, Ge.«»nMid*» Csroii, Swed.sf«iaft, L. (mkbd). 

88. JZ^ol, ap.mregttia, L. (sbotal). 

89. Sodertssulh, A. S.onici, Ge., and F. (stouTH). 

90. Ober, Ge. (suppbb). 

91. FFesf, Sax.BOtiec«, F. (aiWBST.) 

92. FFA<'/, Aifft<, Sui,mweit9t weisseu, Ge. (s^vnuTB, or bmowt). 



APPENDIX IV. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SYNONYM& 

1. Bayt or arm ({flAe seasbahfa'; hal ; loch. 

2. Bend of a river sscambuB; wic. 

a. Bridge sbrldge; brucke; pont 

4. Cape =sard; cabo; kin; neu; RW. 

5. C%, town, or vOlage sdotat ; bal ; gar ; gorod; medloB $ patam; polls ; poor ; tIc. 

6. ComUry, land, Sec sboom; land; mark; stan; terra. 

7. Dwelling, kome, &c. csabad ; beth ; bie; bottle ; cote; dorf ; ham ; haus; horn ; 

laya; worth. 

8. Bminenee,ite. =aachter;berg; brae; cliff'; col; coCa; don; fort; hill; 

gherry; mont ; ramah. 

9. Encatiynnent escaer; caster; alcala. 

10. Foresty wood, &c, nhuntt; Ul; waM. t 

11. Fountain, well, &c. sheer ; brunn ; en ; font ; well. 

12. Haven, Ax. sshamn ; hithe; pool ; port. 

18. HeigM, moim lo fts ftcpben ; berg ; brae ; cairn; col; cralg; 4|ebel; fdd; hora; 

k^;law; mont; sierra. 
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14. Island 

15. Lake^ &c. 

16. Market, Sic, 

17. Mineral spring 



ssea ; diva ; ennis ; holm, 
aslago; loch; zee. 
eforum; haut; kiobing. 
tsaoqua; bad. 



18. Place qf worship, Ac. sbaal ; church ; eccles ; kil | Uan ; mioiter. 

19. Place lokere a river- 

discharges its waters 

into the sea asaber; InTert monde; mouth; praag. 

20. Biver, or stream esab; alt; bahar; bourn; brook; ennak; guada; gunga; 

ho; rio. 

21. Rockp,mstomy height ssc\\tl\ craig; rock; stein. 

22. Valley t Ac. scombe; dale; den; gau ; glen; grund; itrath. 



APPENDIX V. 

THE NAMES OP AETICLES, &c., DERIVED FROM PLACES. 



Places. Articlbs, Ac. 

1. Berlin - Berllo (Wool). 

2. Calicut Calico.: 

3. Cordova ...... Cordovan sheep. 

4. Cambodia ...... Gamboge. 

5. Egypt ------- Gipsy. 

6. Slavonia ...... Slave. 

7. Natrum Lake -..-.. Matron. 

8. Chalons (France) . . . - . Shalloon (Wool). 

9. Syria ---.--- Sirocco. 

10. Spa ---.--. Spa {pron. Spaw). 

11. Hispaniola ..-..- Spaniel. 

12. Tarentum ...... Tarantula. 

13. Tripoli Tripoli (Sand). 

14. Turkey ------- Turkey-stone, Ac. 

15. Artois Artesian Wells, Ac. 

16. Bude .-.--.. Bude-light. 
,17. Colchium -.---- Colchicum. 

18. Seidliti Seldlitz Waters. Ac. 

19. Delft Delf, or Delft. 

SO. Syene .-..--. Sienite, or Syenite. 

21. Worstead Worsted. 

22. Df prcs ------- Diaper. 

23. Damietta -.-.-. Dimity. 

24. Cambray ...... Cambric. 

26. Arras ------- Arras. 

26. Bayonne . - . - . ^ Bayonet. 

27. Canary Islands .-..-. Canary-birds. 

[These islands were themselves, bowever, to named from the number 
otdogs (L. coisftssa dog) found on them when first discovered.] 
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Places. 

28. Corinth - 

29. Damascos 



t» 



80. Armenia 
31. Askalon- 
S2. Serica • 
33^ Tobago - 



Articlbs, Sec, 
CurranU. 
Damaak. 
Damson. 
Ermine. 
Skailion. 
Silk. 
Tobaooo. 



THE END. 
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ON 

ADAMS'S 

GEOGRAPHICAL WORD-EXPOSITOR. 



*' A most useftil little addition to the edacational library. Althougfh pro- 
fessing: to be * for the use of pupil-teachers, and the upper classes in schools,' 
it has a much more general claim. Not only newspaper readers, but not a 
few bookmen, are ignorant of the derivation of numerous geographical 
words which are constantly falling in their way, and of which the etymology 
is a key to a world of interesting information. The size and price of tne 
work are such as to make this little volume accessible, as it is sure to be 
welcome, to the humblest library." Eclectic Rbvibw. 

" This object, undoubtedly one of great utility, is carried out with 

force and simplicity. Scholars of a more advanced age may consult it with 
advantage." Lincolnshire Herald. 

'* A dictionary of geographical names and terms. The derivation of the 
name is a prominent feature." Spectator. 

** A useful addition to the school library. ... A valuable work of reference, 
and takes a standing above that of a mere class-book. . . . Both instructive 
and amusing. . . . Much credit is due to the Author." Monthly Register. 

** The QeograpUeai Word-Expositor contains correct explanations ef geo- 
graphical terms and names of places." Athbnaum. 

<* An interesting and instructive department of etymology is elucidated in 

The OeographicM Word-Expositor by Mr. Adams The OeograpMeoi 

Word-BxpositoTf under an intelligent master, may be made a most usefU 
and interestinjg class-book for students, combining the study of etymology 
and history with that of geography." Literary Gazette. 

" The Author of this invaluable treatise merits the thanks of students of 
geography for supplying them with so concise and intell^ble an exposition 
of geographical nomenclatures. It is a miscellany of usefUl knowledge, the 
importance of which we cannot too highly extol and too strenuously recom- 
mend. To pupil-teachers and the upper classes in schools it is a rich gift; 
a gift which has won the approving testimony of no less a man than Dr. 
Latham, who remarks that the meaning of a certain word is not sJl the 
student derives ; he is also introduced to many other points of knowledge. 
And, furthermore, that the exposition of geographical names does more to 
make a map a source of pleasure than can be done by any other mode of teach- 
ing. Commended by such a voice of authority, it is hardly necessary, nay, it ia 
almost presumptuous, for us to add a single word respecting its merits. We 
will only observe that the Author has shown ^reat industry in the compilation. 
l¥ide and discursive has been the range which he proposed to himself when 
he commenced his Word'Expositor, for not only had he to traverse the 
terraqueous globe for materials, but also to penetrate the meaning of words, 
and search in various languages for the orinn and root whence they were 
derived, and then to analyse and simplify tbem for the use of students ; 
inpplying, at the same time, a succinct historical account of each name. 

"The book is entitled to general recognition, and merits the patronage of 
all teachers and students of the science of geography." 

LiTERARiUM ; ORf £duoational Gazbttb. 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 



Adamses Geographical Word-Expositor, 

"This is a usefnl little edacfttionalwork, on a ^od plan, well carried out. 
.... That this is really a detideratum-^or rather was sach— must be evident 
to every one who has heard of the recent civil service examinations, at which 
the most ordinary g^eognraphical questions received no answer, or worse than 
none, even from men or boys who met other parts of the examination with 
credit. Mr. Adams's object has been to fix a knowledg^e of important places 
in the memory, bv g^ving^ the etymolofl^ of their names, and thos to lay a 
foundation for Airther knowledge ; and we hope that the work will be pat to 
a fair trial in the lani^e schools. Mr. Adams nas done well in applying; this 
method to geography, and we would suggest to him to do the same for 
history, at least in one of its branches, in as portable and nnpretending a 
fprm." Monthly Review of Liteeaturx, Science, and Art. 

"This little volume will be found well calculated to awaken aCfrreater inte- 
rest in geography, and to impress more deeply on the memory the names of 
places mentioned in the daily lessons.*' Notes and Queries. 

** The Geographical Word-BxpoHtar is a new and verv usefnl aid to 
the study of geography and topography. It is a sort of small dictionaty of 
terms found in geographical books, familiarly and clearly etplainingf tHeo- 
meanings.*' Cainc. 

*'ji Geographical Word-Expoeiter is very mnch needed in our school lite- 
rature. Mr. Adams's little book is a praiseworthy attempt to supply this 
desideratum. We duly appreciate the laconic form of derivation given in 
such words as ' Acton,' in Middlesex, from the Anglo-Saxon ac, an oak, and 
ton, a town. . . . The contents are valuable, and indispensable to every one who 
would wish to understand our geograiriiical nonfenclature." 

British Educator. 

" Mr. Adams has evidently bestowed great labour on the little book before 
US, and we are sure that his work will be found to be of great use in conjunc- 
tion with our ordinary geographical text-books." 

School and thb Tbachxr. 
*< It it a little work which will add interest to the study of geography." 

Papers for the Schoolmaster. 

. " The object is proper and nsefol $ the ocecntion, good ; the arrangement, 
simple; the list, extensive." Scottish Bducational Journal. 

*' This book meets a want which all teachers must have fdt, as it fturnishes 
information which could only be obtained by considerable research. In 
reference to etymology, a great diversity of opinion obtains ; but Mr. Adams 
has evidently bestowed on his work great care, and he will be found a safe 
guide," Educator. . 

** This unpretending little work is designed for the use of pupil-teachere 
and the upper classes in schools. It contains a large amount of mformation 
not often met with, and must facilitate the studies of those for whose use it 
is written." Little England's Illustrated Newspaper. 

** The object of this pretty volume is to explain the terms occurring in tbe 
science of geography, etymologically and otherwise. .. So far as we remember, 
it is a new thmg m tne earth ; the idea is an excellent one, and very excel- 
lently is it executed." British Banner. 

" There is some novelty in this class-book on geoeraphical etymologies, 
and the lucid manner in which it is got up is creditaDle to the taste and 
judgment of the writer. A good deal of information is given in connectioo 
with the names of places." News op the World. 

" The purpose of Mr. Adams is ' to supply a list of geographical common 
{ind proper names arranged in such an order as to admit of easy reference.' 
We wall best illustrate the Author's meaning by the subjoined extract.... A 
most useful little volume." Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. 

" This plan Mr. Adams has very successftdly executed ; and there are few 
adults, however learned, who will not find it useful to have such a manual on 
tiieir table. The definitions are flill, and, as far as we can jud^'e, etymolo- 
gically correct A little cheap volume like this, crowded with informa- 
tion, does supply a tfcficicra^tim." Clerical Journal. 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 



Adams 8 Geographical Word'Expositor. 

** "Will be found a useful manual for ichools, and, indeed, for a lai^e class 
of adults." Enqlish Churchman. 

" Bxplains the meaning^ of many names, and proves the value of prefixed 
as well as affixes." Wbbkly Dispatch. 

'* Within some hundred and sixty pagpes of a book which is almost cuMible 
of beixu: carried in the waistcoat pocket, Mr. Adams compresses an explana' 
tion of the most important fi^eORrraphical common and proper names. As 
tlie alpliabetical ordier is preserved, the enquirer has no difficulty in getting 
at tbe object of his search. The book will oe found as useful out of schools 
as in them ; for tboug^h such knowledg^e adds a charm to the topic, scarcely 
a tliird even of well-educated persons are fully acquainted with the actuu 
and literal meanini^s of many of the names of many places of the globe, and 
of the terms applying to them." Faybrsham Gazettb. 

'* A publication of great interest, and will be found very useful in schools : 
we cannot think any system of geography complete that omits the explana- 
tion of tbe most important names and terms that occur in that science. A 
carefully prepared exposition of such proper names and technical terms, 
within a moderate compass, is supplied by Mr. Adams ; and, whether as a 
class-book, or as a present for scholars, the book is a valuable addition to the 
school-room library." Esssx Standard. 

"This is a useful little portable volume. ... The design appears to have 
been ably carried out. Students of geography will owe a considerable debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Adams." Maidstonb and Kentish Journal. 

*' A very useful little adjunct this to the school-boy's geography." 

Kbntish Observer. 

** Tliis is a very nsefiil school-book." Bath Express. 

" Mr. Adams has just published a very useful little work, entitled The 
Geographical Word-Expontor, containing correct explanations, descriptive 
and etymological, of terms and names occurring in the study of geography : 
it will be a great acquisition in all schools." Kent Herald. 

" The volume is filled with such derivatives, many of which are at 

once curious and instructive." London Journal. 

<' Will be found very useful to pupil-teachers and the ordinary scholars of 
our elementary schools, for whom it is chiefly designed ; though information 
may be derived from it by all. There can be no question of the utility and 
importance of geographical nomenclatures. We have here a study of ety- 
mology, history, and geography blended The book is entitled to general 

recognition. We cannot too strongly recommend it." 

Kentish Gazbttb. 

" Thi^ very useftil little volume is by the talented master of All Saints* 
School, Sudbury ; and has been prepared especially for tbe use of teachers, 
pupil-teachers, and the upper classes in schools ; but should find a place also 
in every home. The great want long felt of a book on geographical nomen- 
clatures adapted to the wants and capscities of youth is here supplied. It has 

been a work of great labour, but evidently a labour of love We hope Mr. 

Adams will meet with encouragement in his valuable efforts to enlighten 
others, for he eminently deserves all that can be accorded to him." 

Dover Chronicle. 

** Destined to become extremely popular, supplying, as it does, a mass of 
information indispensable to all who desire to possess a knowledge of the 
circumstances which gave rise to the names of p aces, not only in our own 

country, but in all parts of the world We have no hesitation in stating 

that the work conveys, in a pleasing and attractive form, more geographical 
and historical information than would be imparted to the mind of youth by 
the perusal of many a dry and lengthy treatise upon such subjects." 

Suffolk and Essex Free Press. 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 



Adamses Geographical Word'Estpositor, 

** Your interestint: little book deserves a general readinfc. It will do much 
for the pupil-teacher, as well as the master; there are so many facts, 
amnsinfrly and shortly detailed, that it may be termed a 'Miniature Geogra- 
phical Dictionary.' My youths find it very often extremely useful in their 
teaching. The more they use it, the more they like it. There has not yet 
fallen into their hands any book that has become such a f&vourite as your 
Geographical Word-Expositor j and I strongly recommend it to all inte- 
rested in goodlegsong and tucceagful examinattotu.^' 

John H. Hay, Btq., Author of the " Ckug'Register,** ^e. 

"Your nice little book seems admirably adapted for the purpose for which 
it is intended ; and I have no doubt that it will meet with the circolatioa it so 
justly merits.''— Edward Hughbs, Esq.t F,ILA,S., F.R.G,S., Author of 
** Outlines of Physical Geography," &c., &c. 

" Well calculated to be useful."— Rby. Samubl Clark, Jlf.il., F.R,G.8., 
Principal o/Battersea Training College, London, &c., &c. 

"An excellent performance."— Rev. Dr. Wilson, F.CP., &c. 

" I have perused your Expositor with great pleasure. It is a very usefiil 
book, and I trust that you are meeting with the success which your perfbrm- 
aucedeserves."— Monsieur A. Havet, Author of "J%e French Class-Book," 

** A erlance at these [contents^ affords promise of considerable interest."- 
Rev. W. H. Brookfield, M.A., one ofH. M. Inspectors of Schools, 

** 1 cannot refrain from adding my testimony to the worth of your in- 
valuable Geographical Word-EiTpositor."—HEKEY D. Brooke, Esq., 
Author of" Text-Book of Arithmetic," &c. 

"Like most works produced by teachers, your valuable little book is 
thoroughly useful and practical."— John Jones, Esq., Author of ** Notes of 
Lessons," and the " Liturgical Class-Book," 

" An excellent step. ... I heartily wish ^our work a most extensive sale, 
and I shall do all in my power to bring it about."— if r. P. H. Harding, 
C M., Author of ** TabiUar Exercises in Arithmetic," 

" I think your book calculated to be extremely useful, and I have no doubt 
it will go very far to supply an existing want." — ^Alfred Bingham^ ^«7., 
Master of All Saints* School, Fulham. 

" You have touched a neglected string, and, I think, an important one. 
From a careful perusal of your work, I am sure that topography will receive 
a great assistance ; and many, to whom the exposition of ^geographical terms 
and names was almost, if not entirely, unknown, will rejoice at perusing it, 
and hail with delight the important condensed information it contains. I 
heartily wish you success in the undertaking, and hope that it may speedily 
run through many editions and return you a rich reward for your labours." 
Alfred William Collins, Esq., Head Master, St, Clement Danes 
Schools, London. 

"An Expositor, such as that which you have favoured the world with, has 
long been wanted, and numbers will, I think, feel grateful for the trouble 
you have taken for supplying that desideratum."— Josefh Long, Esq., 
Master of Stott Hill School, Bradford, Yorks, 

" I have looked your work through with much interest, and think it likely 
to prove extremely useful. An acquaintance with your work would have 
assisted our students in answering some of the questions on geography in 
our private examination papers." — Alfred C. King, Esq,, St, Mark's 
College, Chelsea, 

" The idea of your little work is good, and I have no doubt the work itself 
will prove a useful assistant to schoolmasters." — Rev. Hugh George 
Robinson, Principal of York Training College. 

" The idea is a good one, And I shall hope to see the subject command 
more and more attention amongst teachers."- Rev. John G. Cromwell, 
Principal of Durham Training College, 
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KNO^WUBDGE for the YOUNG. 

New Edition, enlarged and improyed, in ISmo. price One Shilling, 

THEi 

STEPPING-STONE 



TO 



KNOWLEDGE: 

CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 

SEVEN HUNDRED aUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

ON 
ADAPTED TO THE CAPACITY OP HHAITT MIITDS. 

By a mother. 



Whenknowledge is makiiig rapid strides, 
and the stature of a man is measured by 
his mind, the necessity of inducing a spirit 
of inquiry and exciting a desire of infor- 
mation in yt>uiig minds, is at once obvious. 
Human knowledge is at best progressive, 
and the highest attainments are gained 
step by step. How important, then, that 
the first step should be rendered easy and 
attractive ! so that, in ascending the hill of 
learning, new prospects should be imfolded, 
and firesh interest given to attain the sum* 
mlt. The object of this little work is to 
implant a daily idea in such young minds 
as are incapable of great mental exertion ; 
and to gratify that awakening curiosity, 
observable in children, which is the spring 



of knowledge, and which should receive an 

impetus rather than a restraint. The 

Questions contain the chisi' mattsb of 

the subject, uid from their variety may be 

unsusi)ectingly offered to the young pupil, 

either in the morning walk, the twilight 

hour, or by the evening fireside, without 

having the semblance of study, or requiring 

the disliked application. If by these means 

the Stepping-stone should lbad one little 

traveller to the path of literature and road 

of eminence, the humble effort of the 

Authoress will be amply repaid ; and she 

trusts the motive which induces her to 

appear before the public (at the solicitations 

of her friends) will shield her from the 

severity of criticism. 



BY THE SAME AtJTHOB, NEW EDITIONS, ^ 

Uniform with " The Stepping^-Stone to Knowledfi^e^" 

THE STEPPING-STONE TO GEOGRAPHY : 

Containing seyeral hundred Questions and Answers on Geogra- 
phical Subjects. 18mo. price One Shilling. 

THE STEPPING-STONE TO ENGLISH HISTORY : 

Containing several hundred Questions and Answers on the History 
of England. 18mo. price One Shilling. 

THE STEPPING-STONE TO BIBLE KNOWLEDGE : 

Containing several hundred Questions and Answers on the Old 
and New Testaments. 18mo. price One Shilling. 

THE STEPPING-STONE TO BIOGRAPHY : 

Containing several hundred Questions and Answers on the Lives 
of £2minent Men and Women. 18mo. prioe One Shilling. 
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Knowledge for the Young. 



THE STEPPING-STONE TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR: 

Containixig several hundred Questions and Answers on English 
Ghrammar, adapted to the capacity of Young Minds. B j P. Sableb. 
ISmo. price One Shilling. 

THE STEPPING-STONE TO FRENCH PRONUN- 
CIATION and CONVERSATION : Containing several hundred 
Questions and Answers on the French Language. By P. Sadleb. 
18mo. price One Shilling. 

THE STEPPING-STONE TO MUSIC : 

Containing several hundred Questions on the Science ; also a short 
History of Music. Adapted to the capacity of Young Children. 
' By Faitnt PABKHrEST, 18mo. price One ShiUing. 

THE STEPPING-STONE TO ROMAN HISTORY : 

Containing several hundred Questions and Answers on the History 
of Rome, adapted to the capacity of Young Minds. By PAmrT 
Pabkeubst. 18mo. price One Shilling. 

THE STEPPING-STONE TO ANIMAL AND VEGE- 
TABLE PHYSIOLOGY. By Maby Shield. On the plan of 
The Stepping- Stone to Knowledge; with many Woodcuts. 18mo. la. 

THE STEPPING-STONE TO NATURAL HISTORY: 

Vertebrate or Back-boned Animals, By James Owen. On the 
plan of The Stepping- Stone to Knowledge ; with 66 Woodcuts. 18mo. 
price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

a ♦if I*art I. Mammaliay price One Shilling. 

Beparateiy, | ^^^ jj ^^^^^^ Beptiles, Fishes, price One Shilling. 

Opinions of the Stepptng-Stone to Natural History, 
** We heartUy recommend tMs exoellent 
Tolome to BchoolB and fiunUieB. It oooa- 
pies a place among educational works 
which no other existing book can fill." 
EnucAiioirAL Gazbiib. 



*' One of the improved class of educa- 
tional books, to be welcomed with plea- 
sure. It contains a scientific division of 
animals, very simply and intelligibly ex- 
plained, with excellent cuts of the various 
species, and is well calculated to arrest the 
attention and stimulate the memory of 
diildren." Pssss. 

" In the form of question and answer 
thlslittle volume presents a comprehensive 
view of that portion of the animal creation 
indicated in its title. The points to which 
attention is mainly directed are the lead- 
ing characteristics of the different kinds of 
organisation, their distinctive features, and 
the place which each flUs in the general 
system of nature. The information is con- 
veyed in simple and ludd language, and 
deals in matter of fact, avoiding as much 
-sible dry and uninstructive techni- 
'* JoH2r Bull. 



*' One of a series of excellent educational 
books written upon a well-considei^ sys- 
tem by competent instructors, on the prin- 
ciple of question and answer. The smimals 
described are the Vertebrate or back- 
boned, comprising mammalia, birds, rep- 
tiles, and fishes ; and their di«ting^l^^^hing 
traits, habits, and uses are pointed out 
with a clearness and in a manner calcalated 
to make an impression on the youthfhl 
mind. The illustrations are numerous 
and good." Civil Sebticb Gazsttb. 

" This is rightly named a stepping-stone, 
for it is so simply and clearly writt^i as to 
make the subject of nat\iral history not 
only attractive but intelligible to the dawn- 
ing intellects of youth. Arranged in the 
form of question and answer, it embraces 
the wh(de of the vertebrate animals ; and 
while it treats the subject scientificaUy, tt 
is so familiarly explained, and so progres- 
sively developed, as to cost no great effort 
to the mind of the pupil. We like to see 
works intended for the instmcflon of 
youth written as this is with sdentiflc 
correctness, yet in language easy of com- 
prehension. It is beautifiilly iUustrated 
with very fine engravings on wood." 

Ck>TTAGB GABDBVZS. 
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M'Leod'8 Geography of Paleetino or the Holy Land, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Mangnall's Compendium of Geography, for Schools, 12mo 7s. 6d. 

Maunder's Treasury of Geography, completed by W. Hughes, fcp. 8vo 

Stepping-Stone to Geography, in Question and Answer, 18mo .'. Is. 

Sterne's Sdiool Geography, Physical and PolitLoal, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

Sullivan's Geography Generalised, 12mo 2s. 

„ Introduction to Geography and History, 18mo Is. 

Wheeler's Geography of Herodotus developed,explained,and illustrated. 8vo. 18s. 

GEOHETBY. 

Lund's Geometry as an Art, with Easy Exercises, fcp. 8vo 2b. 

„ „ a Science, with Easy Exercises, fcp. 8vo Is. 6d. 

Narrien's Elements of Geometry, for Sandhurst College, 8vo lOs. 6d. 

Tate's PrindpleB of Geometry, Mensoration, Trigonometry, &c,12mo Ss.ed. 

GSADUSES. 

Brasse's Greek Gradus, or Proflodial Lexicon, 8vo. 15s. 

Maltby's New and Complete Greek Gradus, 8vo 21b. 

Tonge's New Latin Gradus ad Pamassum, post 8vo Os. 

„ Dictionary of Latin Epithets, post 8vo Ss.ed. 
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HISTOBICAL and MISCELLAKEOVS mSRWHL B00X8. 

Anthonsr** Footsteps to Modem HiBtory, f cp. 8vo Ss. 6d. 

Balfoor's Sketches of Eng^iAi Ltteratnre 78. 

Brewer's Elementary Atlas of Histofy and Geograiftiy, royal9ro ISs. 6d. 

Bnnrne's Ancient Oreeee, 18mo 1b. 

M »• Rome, ISmo Is. 

Burton's History of Scotland, from UB9 to 1748, 2 vote. Svo 96b. 

Child's First HMxny of Rome, fcp. 8vo 28. 6d. 

Comer's Historical Questions, or Seqnel to ManffnaWtf 12mo Tta. 

Farr's School and Familj History of England, ISmo Se. 6d. 

first History of Oreeoe, hy Author ofthe CJdUrsFintSistoryofJltome,fej?.Svo. Sa. 6d. 
<3leig's England, or First Book of History, 18mo. (doth, 2b. 6d.) Ss. 

„ Britifi(h Colonies, or Second Booh of SQstory, Iflmo Is. 

„ „ India, or Third Bocflc of History, 18mo Is. 

„ Sacred Histoiyi or Fonrth Book of History, 18mo. (doth, 2b. 6d.) . . 2b. 

Hartorical Questions, Part I. On ISbe above Four Histories, ISrao Is. 

Olelg's France, ISmo Is. 

Gnmey's Historical Sketdies, Second Senm,fit. Lonisand Henri IT., fcp.Svo. 68. 

Eeightley's OotiineB of History, fcp. 8vo Ss. 6d. 

Haddntoah's England, 2 rob. 8vo 2l8. 

Hangnail's Historical and IBsceHaneons Qnestioos, I2mo 4b. 6d. 

Maim'sLeBBons in General KnowIe^,orElementaTyReading-Book,f(9.8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Maroet's ConversaUons on 19ie History of England, 18mo Ss. 

Mamder's Historical Treasury, fep.^-o lOs. 

Mensies' Analysis of the CoofltitBtionaaidHifltogy of England, 18mo Is. 

Merivale's Romans under the Empire, Yols. I.toin.8T0.42B. ; Teds. lY. & Y. S2s. 

„ Fall ofthe R<»nan Empire, 12mo Ts. 8d. 

Mare's Language and Literature of AndentOnece, S to1b.#vio. 86b. -; ToL lY. 15b. 

Sdnnitz's Greece, mainly hosed on Thirhoaii's, ISmo 7b. 6d. 

Soofet's Scotland, 2 vols. fcp. 8ro Ts. 

Stafford's Compendinm of Universal IHstory, 12mo Ss. 8d. 

Stephen's Lectures on tiie History of France, 2 vols. 8yo 21s. 

Stepping-stone to English History, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

„ „ 'Bcmsn ffistory, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Sterne's Questitms onOenerafitieB,lst&2d Series, 12mo. eadi CKeys, ea. 48.) 2b. 

Thlrlwairs History of Greece, 8 vols.^vo £S 

„ „ „ 8 vols. fcp. 8vo 288. 

Turner's Anglo-Saxons, 8 vols. 8vo .Sis. 

a, England during the Middle Affes, 4 toIb. Bvo ^ 6Qb. 

Tytier'B Elements of General Histoiy, Bw. 14b. 

Yalf^s Latin Epitome of Sacred Hi8taQ;18Ba* ..^.. 28. 

JUVENILE WOBXS. 

Journal kept during a Summer Tour Abroad, fcp. 8vo H. 

Maroet's Rich and Poor, 18mo la. 

M SeasonB, or Btoriee for very Toung Children, 4 voIb. ISmo. eadi 28. 

M Wi]]y*B Holidays, or Conversations on Government, 18mo 2s. 

„ „ Staries for Young Chfldren, l8mo 28. 

„ „ TravdB on the Railroad, ISmo 2B.6d. 
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LANB-SXTBTEYUrG and MEKSUEATION. 

Lund's Elements of Geometry and Mensuration, tap. 8vo 

Nesbit's Treatise en Practical Land-Surveying, with 250 Examples, Svo ISs. 

„ „ „ Mensuration, 12mo. (Key, 6s.) 66. 

Scott's Mensuration and Trigonometry, for Sandhurst Ck)llege, Svo 9s. 6d. 

Tate's Priuciples of MensuratioUj Land-Surveying, Levelliog, &c.. 12mo Ss. 6d. 



LATIK GRAMMAKS, EXEBCISE-BOOEB, &c. 

Barrett's Little Arthur's Latin Primer, 12mo Is. 

„ Latin Exerdses for the Lowest Form, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

Bradley's New Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo. (Key, 5s.) 3s. 6d. 

CoUis's Chief Tenses of the Latin Lrregular Verbs, Svo Is. 

t Hiley's Elements of Latin Grammar, 12mo Ss. 

„ Progressive Exercises on Latin Accidence, 12mo 2s. 

Howard's Introductory Latin Exercises, 12mo 28. 6d. 

I „ Latin Exerdses Exten^^ 12mo. (Key, 28. 6d.) 3s. 6d. 

i Kennedy's Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

„ Latin Vocabulary, on Etymological Prindples, 12mo. 

„ Child's Latin Primer, or First Lessons, 12mo 2s. 

M Tirocinium, or First Latin Beading>Book, 12mo 28. 

M Paleestra Latina, or Second Latin Beading-Book, 12mo 5s. 

„ „ Still Latini, or Latin Prose Materials, 12mo 68. 

„ ,, Camenarum, or Latin Verse Materials, 12mo 

Moody's New Eton Latin Grammar, in English, 12mo. (Accidence, Is.) ' — 2s. 6d. 

Pycroft's Latin Grammar Practice, 12mo 2s. 6d- 

Rapier's Second Latin Verse-Book, by Arnold, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) Ss. 6d. 

Valpy's Elements of Latin Grammar, with short English Notes, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

„ EleganticB Latins, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) is. 6d. 

„ Latin Delectus, improved by White, 12mo. (Key, Ss. 6d.) 28. 6d. 

„ Manual of Latin Etymology, fcp. 4to 7s. 

„ Sacre Historise Epitome, with English Notes, ISmo 2b. 

WaUbrd's Progressive Exercises in Latin El^^iacs, 2 Series, 12mo. each 2s. 6d. 

„ „ „ KeytotheFir9tSerie9,i4axio 5s. 

„ Grammar of Latin Poetry, 12mo Is. 

„ Hints on Latin Writing, royal Svo Is. 6d. 

„ Exercises in Latin Prose, adapted to the above Hints, 12mo 2s. Cd. 

„ Card of the Latin Accidence, Svo Is. 

M (, 1, Prosody, Svo Is. 

White'8 New Latin Grammar, complete, 12mo 28. 6d. 

„ Latin Acddence, 12mo Is. 

„ Eton Latin Grammar, 12mo Is. 9d. 

„ Second or Larger Latin Grammar, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Wilkins's Notes for Latin Lyrics, for the use of Schools, 12mo 4s. Gd. 

Tonge's Exerdses for Latin Verses and Lyrics out of " Own Sense," 12mo. . 4s. 6d. 

„ „ in Latin Prose Composition, 12mo. (Key, Is.) 5s. 6d. 

Zumpt's Larger Latin Grammar, transl. and adapted by Br. L. Sdimitz,8vo. 14s. 
„ Sdiool Grammar of the Latin Language, by the same, 12mo 4s. 
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LATDf and OBEEK LEXKNnVB, OICIIOVASIB8, te. 

Bloomfield's Greek-EngUah Lexicon to the N««r Testanen^ &p. Sro IAk. 6d. 

EngliihniMi'a Qreek Ckmccrdaace of the K«w T^tament, royal 8to tta. 

Rich*g1]lastnted(>]inpaBiantotbeLatinIH0ttanai7andGbceekLexicon,p.8ro. SU. 
Biddle's Latia-BngUdi md EnglMk-LatiB DietSonary, 8to. fie. ; aBdBq.lteio.UB. 

„ SfUBOBd Irfitiii'Englieh IHetiooscy, Toiyal SSmo 4b. 

M CopiooB and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, 4to Sis. €d. 

„ LatinoEngUshDiciionaiy.Sro. ISa.; aqnarelSnui. .^.... 7s. 

„ English-Latin Dictionary, 8vo. Ts. ; sqoare 12mo 6b. 6d. 

„ and White's New Latin-Eni^iflhI)ieti<»isr7,rojfllBvo. 

M and Arnold's EngUsh-Latin Lexicon, Sro 2Ee. 

M 1, English-Latin Dictionary, 1^ Ebdem, square poetSvo. 10s. 6d. 

Sobi&Bon's Greek-EngUsh Lexicon to the New leBtameni; 8vo.. ISs. 

Yaii0B's Dictionary of Latin Epitheta, poet 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

OT New Enkliah-Greek Lexicon. 4to. Sb. 

„ w Latin Qradns ad Pamassom, poa^Sv*. ts. 

LATDf CLASSICAL AUTHOBS. 

CiBAS*B OratntsiBtariBt, wifli English Notes, Ac. Iiy Aiitiion* ISmo. % ia. 6d. 

M i> Anthon's Edition, as ahove, Improved by Hawkins, 12mo. 4b. 6(L 
CicXBO's Select OrcUimu, with English Notes, by Anthon, 12mo 6b. 

„ Cato Maior and ZoUm, with English Notes, Ac. by White, 12mo. Ss. 6d. 
CoBVBLins NXPOB, English NotoB, Ac. by Bradley, improved by White, Umo. Ss. 6d. 
BTOBonuB, with English Notes, &c by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. 2b 6d. 
HosACX, English Notes and StrictoreB, by Girdlestone and Osborne, l&no. . 7s. 6d. 

„ with short English Notes, by Yalpy, 16mo te. 

LrvT, the First Five Books, with English Notes, &c. by Hickie, post 8vo. . . 8s. 6d. 
Ovm's Metamorphoae»t Eugl. Notes, &c. by Bradley, improvedl^White,12mo. 4b. 6d. 
Otxd and Tibttllub, the Eton Selection, with English Notee by Valpy« ISmo. 4s. 6d. 
Phxdkus, wUh Ettfl^Lsh Notes, Ac. by Bradley, improved by White, ISmo. Ss. 6d. 

Saulubi, with English Votes, CommentBry, &c. by Anthon, 12mo. 5b. 

Tacitus, qwu mnto and Afffioola^ with English Notee, ftc. by White, I2mo. 4b. 6d. 
TBXBircs, from Beinhardt's Text, with EngKsh Notes, Jbc. by Hidcie, 12mo. te. 6d. 
TntaiL, Wagner's Text, with Notes and 6000 Beferences, by l^croft, 12mo. 78. 6d. 

„ with short English Notes by Valpy, ISmo 7s. 6d. 

inrSICBOOKS, Ae. 

Conversations on Harmony, with Music interspersed, Svo 12s. 

fonnby 's Toung Singer's Book of Songs, 4to. Ss. 6d. 

« Ck)llecti<m of Por|y Amnaing Bounds and Catches Is. 

.«, flacred Sengs, 4to. lB.6d. 

M Sixty AmvBing fiongs for LItCle fidBgers, 4to SB.6d. 

Stepitog^Stone to Music, in Qnesdcm and Answer, tSmo Is. 

Turle and Taylor's Singing-Book, or the Art of Singing at Sistht, 16mo &b. 

London : LOKOMAlf, BBOWIT, GREEN, an^ LONaiCANS. 



MATHEKATIC8. 

Cape's Ck)urse of Mathematics, for Addisoombe Sexninary, 2 vols. 8vo SSs. 

Salmon's Treatise on Conic Sections* 8vo T 12a. 

Tate's Mathematics for Working Men, Part I. ArithmeHe cmd MgebrOt Svo. 2b. 
Wrigley's Collection of Mathematical Examples and Problems» 8to 8a. 6d. 

MEH8TJBA.TI0K («e« *^ Land-Snrveyiiig'O. 
NATUEAL HISTOBY. 

Lee's EIoDoenta of Natnxal History, or First Principles of Zoology, fcp^ 9wo. 7b. Od. 

Hanset's Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, ISmo Sb. 

Maunder's TreaBory of Natural HiBtoqr, &P> 8to, 10s. 

Stepping^tone to Nataral History, in Question and Answer (doth, Ss. 6dD . Ss. 
Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of Zoology, translated by Clark»8vo. 
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FTJBLIC 8FEABIVG. 

Bowton's Debater, or New Theory of Public Speaking, fcp. Svo. 6s. 

BELI0IO1I8 and XOSAL WGBXff. 

Bloomfield's larger Greek Testament, with copious English Kotes, 2 v. Svo. 48s. 

„ College and School Greek Testament, English Notes, fcp. Svo. . . 7b. 6d. 

M ,« M Lexicon to the Greek Testament, fcp. Svo. ..lOs.fld. 

Conybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 2 vols. 4to 4Sb, 

Cotton's Short Prayers Ibr Boys, ISmo Is. 6d. 

Englishman's Greek Concordance of the New Testament, royal Svo 4Zb. 

„ Hebrew Concordance of the Old Testament, 2 vols, royal SvObTSs. 6d. 

Gleig's Sacred History, 18mo.(«foM, 2b. 6d.) U, 

Home's Litroduction to the Study and Knowledg)) of the Scriptures, 4 v. Svo. 

„ Compendium of Ditto, 12mo 9b. 

Humphreys's Manual of Moral Philosophy, fcp. Svo.. 28. 6d. 

Jones'B Liturgical Class-Book, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Kalisch's Commentary on ^«ocI««, Svo. ISs. ; and (Abridged) 12b. 

Palsy's Evidences of Christianity and Hone PauUnae, by Potts, Svo.. lOs. ed. 

Beadings for Every Day in Lent, from Jeremy Taylor, fcp. Svo Sb. 

„ a M(mth preparatory to Ck>nfirmation, fcp. Svo 4b. 

Boblnson'B Greek and EngllBh Lexicon to the Greek Testament, Svo. ISi. 

SewelTs Catechism ofEarly English Church History, fcp. Svo 2h. 

Stepping-stone to Bible Knowledge, in Question and Answer, ISmo... ....*. la» 

Taylor's Gallery or Collective Bible Lessons, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

M Wotd'PietoraiftoBtiMBMe,B&M ia.6d. 

ToaoOine'BlntrodactioatoflwSta^yorth^BSble.fcp.Svo. 68. 6d. 

Tuner's Sacred History efflMW(ifli,S vols, post Sw.. aB.td. 

Yalpy'B Latin Bjpltome of S«ete4HlBt(»y,]iiiiOw...... 2k. 

Wheelef'BPopalirHanmiiyoffheBfUe.ftp.tvo 6b» 
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SCIENCE in GENERAL, NATUBiL PHILOSOPHT, &e. 

Brande's Loptorea on Organic Chemistry, fcp. 8vo. Woodcnts 78. 6d. 

BrewRter's TreatiM on Optics, fcp. 8yo 3b. 6d. 

Downlng's Elements of Prnctical Hydraulics, 8vo Ss. 

Faraday's Lectures on the Non-metallic Elements, fcp. 8vo as. 6d. 

Oalbraith and Hanghton's Manual of Hydrostatics, 12mo Ss. 

M „ „ Mechanics, 18nio Ss. 

„ M n Optics,12mo Js. 

„ ,, Sdentiflc Manuals, each 2s. ; or cloth 2b. 6d. 

Herschel's Preliminary Discourse on the Study ofNatnral Philosophy, fcp.8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Hunt's Researches on Ugbtt 8vo. Woodcuts lOs. 6d. 

Lardner and Walker's Electricity, Magnetism, & Meteorology, 2t. fcp. 8vo. 7b. 

Lardner's Cabinet Cydopedia, 133 vols £19. Us. 

M Treatise on Heat, fcp. 8vo. Vignette, &c 38. 6d. 

Mann's Book of Health, in Qleig'sS0Aoo{S!8rMf,18mo. Is. 

Maroet's Conrersations on Natural Philosophy lOs. 6d. 

„ „ Land and Water, 8vo Ss. 6d. 

„ „ Vegetable Physiology Ss. 

Maunder's Sdentiflc and Literary Treasury, fcp. 8vo lOs. 

Moseley's IllnstrationB of Practical Mechanics, fcp. 8vo Ss. 

Pereira's Lectures on Polarised Light, edited by Powell, fcp. 8to 7s. 

Peschel's Elements of Physics, translated by E. West, 3 toIs. fcp. 8to 2l8. 

Phillips's Guide to Geology, Ath Edition, fcp. 8vo. Plates Ss. 

„ Treatise on Geology, 2 vols. fcp. 8to. Vignettes, &c 7b. 

Powell's History of Natural Philosophy, fcp. 8yo. Vignette Ss. 8d. 

Stepping-Stone to Animal and Vegetable Physiology, ISmo Is. 

Tate's Course of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 2 vols. 18mo. 7s. 

„ Electridty, simplified for Beginners, 18mo Is. 

„ Elements of Mechanism, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

„ Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, for B^linners, 18mo Is. 

„ LsBSons on Medianics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo. (Key, 3s. 6d.). . 2b. 

„ Light and Heat familiarly explained for Beginners, 18mo Is. 

„ LittlePhilosopher, or Sdence of Familiar Things, Vol. L18mo. ... Ss.(ld. 

„ Magnetism, Voltaic Electridty, and Electro-Dynamics, 18mo Is. 

„ Mechanics and Steam-Engine simplified for Beginners, 18mo Is. 

„ Prindples of Mechanical Philoeophy applied, 8yo lOs. 6d. 

TBIGONOMETBY. 

Colenso's Plane Trigonometry, Part L with£o0oritt«M,12mo. (Key, 3s.6d.). . 3b. Sd. 
,. .. „ Partn.withP»wW«M,12mo.(K^,5s.),... Jfl.6d. 

Galbraith and Haughton's Manual of Trigonometry, 12mo 8b. 

Jeans's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Part 1. 12mo. 4s. ; Part IL 4b. 

Scott's Plane Trigonometry and Mensnratiim, for Sandhurst College, 8to.. . 9s. 6d. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 



MERIVALE's FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC : 
A short History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. Fcp. 8yo. 7b. 6d. 

MERIVALE's HISTORY of the ROMANS under 
the EMPIRE. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 28b.— VoL III. completini; the Histoiy 
to the EBtablishment of the Monarchy by Aug:astas, price 14s.— Vols. I v. 
and v., comprising^ Augustus and the Claudian Cmsars, price 32s. 

Dr. L. SCHMITZ's SCHOOL ABRIDGMENT of 

BISHOP THIRLWALL's HISTORY of GREECE. Aew BdiHon. 12mo. 
price 7s. 6d« 

IT. 

Bishop THIRLWALL*S HISTORY of GREECE. An 
Improved Library Edition, with Maps, in 8 Tols. 8yo. j^8.— Also, an Edition 
in 8 vols. fcp. 8T0. 28s. 

The Rev. W. W. BRADLEY's NEW LATIN PROSE 
EXERCISES: Consistinff of En(i;lish Sentences translated fh)m Casar, 
Cicero, and Xrltsr(with the Latin words on the opposite pages), to be Re- 
translated into the Origrinal Latin. Second Bdition, 12mo. price Ss. 6d.— 
KEY {for Teachers only), price 5s. 

WALFORD's HINTS oJ^LATIN WRITING. Royal 
8vo. price Is. 6d. 

VII. 

WALFORD's PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in 
LATIN PROSE. With Reference to the Author's Hints on Latin Writing, 
12mo. price 2s. 6d. 

VIII. 

WALFORD'8 PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 
ELEGIAC VERSE. First Sbbibs. Adapted, with References throuffhont, 
to the Syntax of Dr. Kennedy's La^n Grammar, 12mo. 2s. 6d.— KEY {for 
Teachers only), 24mo. price 5s. 

WALFORD's PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 
ELEGIAC VERSE. Second Sbbirs. To which is prefixed a Grammar of 
Latin Poetry, mainly based on the Work of Jani. 12mo. price 2s. 6d.— The 
Grammar of Latin Poetry separately, price Is. 

WALFORD's HANDBOOK of the GREEK DRAMA. 

[In the press. 

WALFORD's CARDS for CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION:— 

No. 1. CARDof LATIN ACCIDENCE Is. 

„ 2. CARD of GREEK ACCIDENCE Is. 

„ 8. CARD of the GREEK ACCENTS, 5th Edition 6d. 

„ 4. CARDof LATIN PROSODY ^** 

„ 5. CARD of GREEK PROSOD 
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